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Poet I not only in thine own great land 

Are heard and loved the songs that thou hast sung ; 

We know thy kindly heart and Saxon tongue. 

And fain would hail thee in our minstrel band. 

Thy voice has e'er been raised on virtue's side, 

To break the chain of the oppressed, to warn 

The unfaithful rulers, or with sharpest scorn 

To shame the slaves of bigotry and pride ; 

To blame the doubter's sloth, the coward's moan, 

And give the sick world hope. 

Then bear, soft breeze. 
To him these words across the western seas, 
And call them feeble echo of his own. 

Long may that earnest soul and skilful pen 

Be strong on earth to sway the thoughts of men. 



PREFACE. 



Shall I always be a mere hearer ? Am I silently 
to suffer the long half-hours in which I listen to the 
weak denunciations of one preacher and the borrowed 
commonplaces of another ? Is the High Church Mr. 
Balbus with impunity to thunder in my ears impre- 
cations against the folly and wickedness of all who 
disagree with him, and the Low Church Dr. Caius 
to be sensible that he is detaining me with his oft- 
repeated discourse, at the same time that he feels it 
necessary to offer a few hackneyed words in con- 
clusion ? 

No man knows his own house better than I know 
the subjects of ordinary sermons. What vestments 
of cloth or opinion were worn in the churches of the 
sixteenth century, what lucky argonauts are safely 
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bound for the golden fleece of orthodoxy, what 
speculative course ^our Jason thinks right to steer, 
what words and doctrines we should do well to have 
continually in our mouths, — ^these things, and almost 
these only, we hear from sermonizers small and 
great. 

I too have declaimed not unacceptably upon a 
certain subject, and I have ventured to counsel 
Squeers to retire into private life. It would be a 
mere excess of modesty, when so many preachers 
and teachers are at work, if I were to spare paper 
which somebody is sure to blot. 

But if you will write, says a friend, try some more 
fashionable and remunerative branch of literature — 
write a novel for instance. What ! shall I construct 
three-volumed labyrinths of passion and incident, 
and fill them with golden-haired minotauresses ; 
shall I employ myself on these old stories of how 
Icarus soared in vain, and Daedalus flew safely on 
the wings of love ? Is it a time to write tales when 
that man is declaring himself infallible at Rome, and 
this woman is showing herself immodest in London ? 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

In presenting this book again to the notice of the 
public, I may as well confess that hitherto it has 
not been so successful as I had hoped. I have had 
warm letters of approval, indeed, from persons whose 
opinion I value highly, and whose names and character 
are favourably known to all their fellow-countrymen, 
but the great mass of anonymous critics has been rather 
moved to damn me with faint praise or otherwise, 
especially otherwise. In consequence of this, probably, 
the public have not received these pages with the 
favour that has been shown to other works by the 
same hand. It would neither become nor profit me 
to remonstrate ; but I must take leave to answer two 
specific charges that have been brought against me. 

I have been accused of not only speaking evil of 
smaller dignities, but of studiously taking occasion to 
insult the fourth estate of the realm. Because I 
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allowed myself to speak in uncomplimentary terms 
of critical prigs, certain priggish critics seemed some- 
what troubled in spirit, and chose to regard me as 
flinging down the gauntlet to their honourable body, 
which, I swear by the nine Muses, was far from being 
my wish or intention. 

Then, it has been more than hinted that in assum- 
ing the title * Texts from the Times,' I meant to be 
inferred that I was reprinting articles which had 
appeared in ' the leading journal,' and thereby claim- 
ing for my effusions an infallibility that so many 
Protestant Englishmen are found willing to venerate. 
It need scarcely be said that if I had dreamed of such 
an ambiguity being likely to arise, I would not have 
adopted this title. Assuredly, I had no ambition to 
wield mock thunder-bolts of this Olympus, and I 
as little supposed that anyone would suspect or accuse 
me of such daring, as that the respectable journal in 
question could be thought capable of being my 
accomplice. Not for many years will The Times, 
* the Sancho Panza, who so in spite of himself, and 
yet so surely, follows that poor, mad, noble, absurd, 
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sublime enthusiast, the spirit of the age/ be found 
promulgating such doctrines as I have committed my- 
self to. Nos mutamur must come first, and then 
tempora mutantur. 

One word more in answer to certain criticisms. 
There are two kinds of Satirists ; one that sneer at 
the fellow creatures whom they hate, the other, that 
love those whom they would fain reform. And if it 
be objected that such sermons as mine have been 
preached often already, I, for one, will engage to cease 
preaching when our precepts are generally and faith- 
fully practised. 

A. R. H. 
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*0n the 5th inst, at i Street, the wife of John Bull, Esq., 

of a son.* 



;UCH an announcement, which, with several 
like unto it, may be daily observed in any 
newspaper in the kingdom, will probably 
seem to have little interest, except for the parties 
most immediately concerned. In the minds of Mr. 
Bull's acquaintances, a passing vision may indeed 
arise of the confusion in the Bull establishment neces- 
sarily consequent on such an event, of * every woman 
in the house being an inch taller for it,' of the advent 
of the medical attendant and nurse, and the customary 
importation of drugs and alcoholic stimulants, of poor 
Bull himself, driven from his domestic throne by the 
little tyrant, to whom he alone, of all the family, 
seems incapable of paying court or rendering service, 
sneaking forth and indulging in the society of sym- 
pathizing bachelors, from which he will return, unre- 
buked and unheeded, to his comfortless couch on 

A 
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the dining-room sofa. But at this point the imagina- 
tion commonly stops short, or is at least content 
with the formula, wherein ' as well as can be expected* 
is predicated of a compound subject. 

Yet such an event as the coming of another soul 
into the world ought not to be without subject of 
reflection for all minds capable of reflection. For me 
the birth of John Bull, junior, has a certain peculiar 
interest. I know that he will bring with him a cer- 
tain disposition, and a greater or less amount of 
talents. I know, moreover, that this disposition and 
these talents will be trained, will be brought out or 
repressed, by the process which is called education, 
and by other processes which are not commonly 
called education, and that therefore the question of 
whether he do good or evil in this world depends, 
to a great extent, upon the nature of that education. 
As a well-wisher to my species, I am therefore con- 
cerned in estimating the quality of the education to 
which this boy will be subjected, and with the 
reader's leave, I propose that we consider the matter 
together. 

If I were to confine myself to the powers of ordi- 
nary short-sighted essayists and sermonizers, we 
should get no further than theories and maxims, of 
which there is already too large a pile encumbering 
the discussion of this subject and most others. But 
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for this occasion only, I propose to take upon myself 
the office of a seer, and to map out the course of 
Master Bull's boyhood, with all the authority of a 
prophetic eye. It is to be understood that he belongs 
by birth to the middle or well-to-do class, with little 
or no pretensions to aristocracy, unless on the female 
side, and with a truly Philistine indifference to light 
and sweetness. 

At the outset, I feel empowered to say that his 
disposition is very much like that of other boys. Its 
texture will be remarkable only for that wondrous 
variety and intricacy with which nature can blend 
together the changing hues of passion and desire; 
but it will be characterized by particular lights and 
shades, which the skilful worker in such material 
must strain his eyes to mark, and weary his fingers 
to order aright. Or if he work with careless eye and 
idle hand, let him bethink himself that to him has 
been committed no small and common task. 

The disposition of our boy, then, is no singular 
one, neither very good nor very bad. Its selfish 
desires are mixed with loving and faithful instincts ; 
it is not stubborn, but plastic; it lifts readily its 
tender head to every breeze from west or east ; it 
drinks in every sunbeam and every shower. 

The gift of vision given me by memory and ex- 
perience does not pierce into the sanctuary in which 
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the first three years of his life are passed. What is 
made of him there, I know not, though I fear. 
But at the age of three I behold him playing in his 
nursery, and am sensible that the training which he 
there receives is not such as would be best for him. 

To begin, he will not unfrequently be instructed 
by those around him that the whole earth is made 
for his special benefit and pleasure, and that his 
mission therein is to take from others and appro- 
priate to himself as much of its good things as he 
can safely and conveniently grasp. If he were not 
an only son, he might have brothers and sisters, who 
would serve to remind him that his is not the sole 
will in the world; but, as it is, he will meet with 
little cheqk, save from the impulsive humours of his 
ignorant and vulgar nurse, who will alternately pet 
and scold him — ^will one day give him sugar-plums, 
and another threaten to fetch ' the bogie.' His father 
and mother, being foolish people, will, so long as 
their digestive organs are in good order, treat him 
with little else than indiscriminate affection. They 
will laugh at his pretty faults, and praise his smil- 
ing self-importance. They will court his favour by 
humouring his wayward fancies ; they will avert his 
indignation by gifts to feed his childish gluttony. 
The servants will be cautioned to beware of giving 
him oifTence ; visitors will be expected to rejoice ovc 
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his innocent impertinences. His education will thus 
make fast progress. 

His health will, in the meanwhile, be carefully 
attended to. He will be trained to shrink from cold, 
wet, and hardship, though, luckily for him, his healthy 
boyish nature will not be altogether repressed by 
such training. He will be attired in gaudy garments, 
and get his first lessons in sartorial vanity thereby. 
He will be fed with delicacies; the whims of his 
appetite will be smilingly gratified by fond pamperers ; 
he will be gradually accustomed to the use of the 
stimulants which modern civilisation has pronounced 
necessary to health. Though it be weak, he must 
have his tea as regularly as any old woman, and, 
though he may not like it at first, he will soon come 
to look upon his Sunday glass of wine after dinner 
as a matter of course. 

The culture of his mind will at this stage not be 
looked on as of so much importance. He will perhaps 
be taught his letters in an easy way, which seems 
highly satisfactory to his mother, who, by promises 
of goodies, will coax his infantine majesty to dis- 
tinguish B from P, and to repeat the history of A, 
who was a gentleman of sagittorial propensities, and 
made his career memorable by attempting the life 
of one of the humbler members of the brute creation. 
If he be pleased to give his mind to this biographical 
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study, he is kissed and has a bon-bon ; if he be not 
so pleased, he is kissed all the same, and told he is 
a naughty boy. In this way he is best taught the 
most necessary lesson for life in the present day, 
viz., that we must do our duty, not because it is a 
good and a happy thing so to do; but from hope 
of praise and adequate reward in heaven or earth. 

But, whatever other branches of instruction be 
neglected, he will at least be taught his catechism, 
for Mr. and Mrs. J. Bull pride themselves upon being 
good, true-blue church people. So their son will 
be duly instructed to draw the line between God's 
children and the devil's ; his infant lips will be taught 
to prattle of the damnation which on earth is done 
by the words of priests, thoughtlessly babbled by 
women and children, and in heaven — ^let us hope, 
otherwise. 

After a time his father will begin to think about 
further instruction. ' It was but little learning I had,* 
says he, ' but times are changed, and my boy must 
have a good ^education. There's nothing like it, 
Jack ; you must stick to your book if you want to 
get on m the world.' Getting on in the world, it 
must be observed, is the aim which is constantly 
presented to the boy's young ambition. 

A tutor or governess is now sought for to prepare 
Master Johnny for school. The animal is found, 
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caught, led captive at as low a salary as possible, 
and set to work without delay. He or she is but 
too likely to be a spiritless outcast, without the 
slightest zeal, knowledge, or even interest in the 
work of tuition, but who has taken to such duties for 
simply pecuniary reasons. Under a hireling of this 
sort the pupil will not learn very fast nor very well. 
But that matters not, if too much of the paternal 
money be not expended. Cheapness, not compe- 
tency, is the motto of the British parent in educational 
matters. 

Possibly the instructor may be too faithful and 
zealous. He may labour to discover and correct his 
pupiFs faults ; he may honestly give his own toil to 
make the boy's progress easy and rapid. He must 
then consider himself lucky if he be not snubbed as 
a troubler of domestic peace and a reviler of the 
family pet, and, finally, sent about his business as 
harsh and over-exacting. 

But somehow or other our young friend will 
stumble through the preliminary mysteries of reading, 
writing, and spelling ; he may besides become pos- 
sessed of an infinitesimal portion of history and 
geography. It behoves that he then be sent to 
school. 

* Capital thing for a boy to go to school,' says 
paterfamilias, sipping his wine or spirits and water 
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after dinner. * They must learn to rough it, and get 
knocked about a little, or they *11 never make their 
way in the world.' 

Mamma, not without scruples, acquiesces in this 
doctrine, and sets about looking over her boy's shirts. 
But she is careful to inquire from Mrs. Brown (the 
wife of the schoolmaster with whom it is decided that 
Johnny shall be placed) as to the dietary and accom- 
modation of her establishment, and hints to the good 
lady that her darling's health may suffer from his 
being obliged to get up at half-past six every 
morning. Her boy sha'nt rough it a bit more than 
she can help. 

Dr. Brown's school is a fair specimen of its kind. 
The boys are kept working at bona fide lessons for a 
decent number of hours daily — no grooming the 
horse, or fetching water from the pump. They go to 
church twice on Sunday, and are duly catechized in 
the evening. They are comfortably lodged and fed. 
The Squeer's style has quite gone out of fashion in 
the scholastic profession ; it wouldn't pay now-a-days. 
Dr. Brown must be moral and respectable, for he is a 
clergyman ; and a very wise and learned man, for he 
was educated at a university. Furthermore, he is 
such a nice man — to ^^parents—2SiA his wife had on a 
gown that must have cost so much a yard, which argues 
prosperity; prosperity to the BuUian mind argues 
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merit. This is all our inquiring parents can find out 
for themselves about the school, but their opinion of 
it is strengthened by Mrs. Smith, who has had a son 
there for five years, and can report that during that 
time he has got as much caning, beef, and Latin 
grammar as is good for him, and no more. The 
parental Bulls are satisfied ; their Johnny shall sit at 
the feet of this Gamaliel, of whom they know only 
what we have seen. Whether he understands in any 
degree how to train the minds and morals of boys 
they do not know ; whether he has any capacity for, 
or interest in, such training they know still less. They 
do not even know that to train a boy rightly is per- 
haps a matter of as much experience and observation 
as is necessary for the cultivation of prize cabbages, 
and of rather more labour and reflection. 

Of the spirit in which the boy's training will be set 
about, they prob?ibly do not even *think. I trust I am 
doing Dr. Brown no injustice in supposing that, while 
he is a man of a fair amount of sense and conscien- 
tiousness, and desirous of doing a fair quantity of 
work for the professional fees that he receives, he is 
not so devoted heart and soul to his duties as I would 
have him be — not full of that divine spirit and 
enthusiasm which was in the hearts of those men to 
whom it has been given to educate the world, and 
thus far to bring it some small way out of heathen 
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darkness. I grant him to be what passes among us 
for an honest man, but I would have him to be some- 
thing more. For I hold education to be, not a 
a drudging and more or less remunerative business, 
but a sacred vocation — the preaching a very gospel 
among the young. 

Our alumnus will now find himself in a very 
different scene from that to which he has been 
accustomed. He is cast out into the world, and as 
his mother drives off and leaves him rubbing his 
red eyes with one little fist, and tightly clenching the 
other over two half-crowns, he finds life a dreary 
and heartless affair, and has some experience of 
the virtues of those precious metals which are to be 
his chief support under its clouds and storms. These 
come fast enough across his little horizon, not 
unmingled with joys. He grows to love and to be 
loved, to hate and to be hated. He has his own way 
to make, and soon learns to make it. He gets into 
the schoolboy way of conjugating TOTma^ both actively 
and passively. These lessons are all learned soon ; 
there are others not so easily acquired. For years 
his little head will be in a jumble of facts and figures, 
theories and examples. He will have a confused idea 
that there are certain places, with singularly long and 
ugly names, existing in different parts of the earth, 
and that certain kings were in the habit of reigning. 
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dying, and fighting battles on the pages of Markham's 
English History. Furthermore, he will be aware of 
the existence of two diabolical engines of juvenile 
torment, called Latin and Greek, which for long will 
sorely vex his soul. Genitives, datives, transitives, 
trajectives, and other strange monsters will daily 
hover around him. Ere he has learned to look 
calmly upon these apparitions, and to determine of 
what nature they are, and to what end they were 
created, he will be plunged into a long and feverish 
dream of elementary construing, in which shadowy 
Balbuses will always be building useless walls, while 
hard by the bear is dwelling in his cave in the winter, 
and the poor husbandman is showing somebody the 
road to nowhere. Then he finds himself stumbling, 
not without tears and groans, through a jungle of 
nominatives, accusatives, and ablative absolutes, which 
at one place is called Caesar and at another Virgil ; 
or he gropes in a valley of utter darkness known to 
him by the hated name of Xenophon. 

By this time he will be able to tell his delighted 
parents that * domestic ' is derived from domus a house, 
and that a purpose should be expressed in Latin by 
ut with the subjunctive. His father will consider this 
enormous amount of learning sufficient, and will take 
him away from school to go into the paternal office 
or some other place of business, there to begin the 
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great and imperative duty of * making his way in the 
world.' His mother will be prouder than ever of 
her Johnny, and will be sure to sing the praises of 
Dr. Brown for his care of and attention to the boy. 
That worthy pedagogue will, you may be sure, feel 
that he deserves all her gratitude, and complacently 
take much credit to himself that Johnny has not 
reached the age of fifteen amoX^ss and nmrwless. 

Master Jack himself, however, will never be 
brought to see the Doctor's exertions on his behalf in 
the same light. * It was old Snuffy, the usher, that 
heard our lessons always,' he will say. ' The Doctor 
hardly ever spoke to any of us smaller chaps, unless 
we were sent to get licked. These characters that he 
f'sed to send home every quarter were all bosh. 
Most of the fellows had " fairly diligent " quite regu- 
larly. If you hadn't broken a window or done some- 
thing of that sort you got " conduct good," and if you 
offered to carry Mother Brown's prayer-book to 
church for her, you got " very good." Of course the 
Doctor taught the big fellows himself, but he had 
precious little to do with most of us.' 

The boy's estimate of his obligations to the reve- 
rend pedagogue is juster than that of his parents. 
Looking back on his four or five years of schooling, 
he will be able to say that Dr. Brown has fed and 
lodged him sufficiently well (though the butter was 
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not always of tiie best, ai&d t3ie beer V2s suDCxcknzshr 
censurable^p bas bared an undcr-anasstcr tD trafcrti Ion 
Latin and Gied^; and bas cincd boa occasaanxEZT' 
when the said undcr-masEer disccvccd iSasCL b? iSd 
not know,and did not wisb to kiKnr, Laiin aztd Greek. 
But aknost notfaii^ mofe. 

It was to Dr. &awn that tbcse aniVius ji^rin^ 
committed their son for tbiee or ibor ycsrs^ m liie fsZ 
persiiasi<Mi diat some poftioo of Insl earnl i g cpcLid zkcc 
but be communicated to the boy. Tbcy pafcrrri fzH 
confidence in the knowledge that he was T3n6a ibe 
care of a Doctor of Divinity, or it may be of a F^D. 
But did they baigain fen* that care being littJe anore 
than nominal, or at best cnn?a<ring of what is 
euphemisticaUy known as geneial sup e rin t g nd cncc ? 
In many of our sdiocds the master thinks be has docoe 
his duty if he has an intenriew with eadi of his jimSor 
pupils peihaps <mce a month, and that voy gcnefajly 
under peculiar and painful drcomstances^ whidi are not 
likely to give him a dose and comprdiensive ins^;bt 
into the boy's character. These junior pupils, being 
more plastic and docQe, and bavii^ more urgent need 
of the hand of the moulder of haUts and di^M^tion, 
might be supposed to receive qiedal attention. But 
then they don't pay so much as the first class ; they 
are more idle and restless and troublesome to 
manage ; and it is not neaiiy so easy and interesting 
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for a doctor of divinity to drum Latin grammar into 
their heads, as to prelect to big boys upon the force 
of av and the metres of Horace. So they are handed 
over to the under-master, who is therefore the party 
to be chiefly blamed or praised for the result of their 
instruction. 

What manner of men are most of these under- 
masters ? Are they a body of earnest, high-minded, 
cultivated gentlemen, well acquainted with and diligent 
in their business, men who have made a special study of 
the mental and moral state of boyhood, and possess in 
any marked degree the peculiar qualities which ^wo, 
one mind the power of influencing another ? Or are 
they not unfrequently men who have failed at other 
occupations in life, and come to this simply to gain a 
morsel of bread ; or men who, for the same reason, and 
with no more knowledge of and interest in the work 
of education, adopt it for a year or two until they can 
feel their way to more lucrative and genteel employ- 
ment? If you wish an answer to these questions, 
search and look through the middle-class private 
schools of England. 

Perhaps our Johnny is placed under the care of a 
conceited young puppy, equally destitute of know- 
ledge and experience, who does not see what there is 
to prevent him making his pupils almost as wise as 
himself, with no other assistance or counsel than 
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what has been supplied to him by the light of nature. 
There are many such men in the profession. Some 
of them are trained pupil-teachers, some of them have 
been half educated for other professions, some are 
newly-fledged graduates of a university — ^all of them 
are fools. They sit themselves down at a high desk, call 
up a class of restless urchins, put on our friend John 
Bull to gabble over something, box his ears or give 
it to him to write out if he breaks down, and delude 
themselves with the idea that they are teaching him. 
Perhaps, more likely, the inferior pedagogue is a 
poverty-stricken, spiritless fellow, whom the boys 
despise and call by opprobrious nicknames, almost 
even to his face. He has not strength of will nor 
force of character to rule over them ; his attainments 
and social position do not lead them to respect him. 
But he is obliged to do something towards winning 
their good-will, for at almost all times it is his duty 
to be their companion and nominal governor. Not 
only while at work, but at the times of walking, 
playing, eating, and sleeping, they have it in their 
power to make his life miserable. So — is he so much 
to be blamed? — he does his best to please them, 
winks at their faults, toadies for their good-will, only 
now and then loses his temper and pulls some very 
small boy's ears. Will he do much to form Master 
John Bull's character ? 
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Doubtless there are many ushers in private schools 
who are men of ability and earnestness, just as 
there are many private schools where the work is 
carried on in a very different spirit from that which 
I have been describing. But such cases are almost 
proverbially the exception rather than the rule. I 
have probably sketched a true enough outline of 
the character and situation of the man who will be 
Johnny Bull's instructor. 

Would you listen to the experience of a youth 
brought up at an ancient seminary which would have 
turned up its nose at Dr. Brown's establishment.^ 
Thus he records the process of his education : — 

'This was the general style of the teaching to 
which we were subjected. First, we were called up 
before the master's desk, to rattle over some repeti- 
tions. This we generally made a fair attempt at, 
for we were able to calculate on the part that would 
fall to our share, and thus get it up passably without 
much trouble. Then we were sent down to write an 
exercise and to talk or eat apples, if we could do so 
without attracting the master's attention. This exer- 
cise was looked over, at his leisure, by the master, 
who then told us how many mistakes we had, and, 
very possibly, called us " disgraceful blockheads " if 
we had too many. He may have taken some pains 
to explain to us how to avoid these mistakes, but if 
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so, the fact has escaped my memory, and I know 
we had an impression that our exercises were a sort 
of lottery, in which some boys were more often lucky 
than others. To prepare at home we had geography 
or history lessons, which most of us were usually in 
the habit of looking hurriedly over in the evening, 
and also a piece of translation, which, to three- 
fourths of the form, it was simply impossible to 
learn thoroughly, though by help of the remaining 
fourth and of the master, we contrived to get through 
it in school, after a manner. Besides, we were in the 
habit of doing a few sums of an afternoon, and of 
having French translated to us by a much-enduring 
native of Gaul, whose performances took place some 
twice a week, 

* There were punishments, indeed, to urge on the 
idle and overawe the unruly, and plenty of them, 
though we were by no means treated cruelly. But 
these we came to look upon as matters of course, to 
be avoided if possible, but not by going too much 
out of our way. Somehow, they were not always 
proportionate to the offence — in our ideas at least — 
and had a knack of falling upon wrong shoulders 
occasionally. There was even a suspicion among us 
that they depended more on the state of the master's 
temper than on our deserts, and this seemed quite 
in the natural order of things. Che sara, sara ; fate 

B 
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was mighty, and we mortals were weak. So we were 
not much impressed by these visitations, except for 
the moment. If the sky was clear and sunny, we 
rejoiced ; if Zeus frowned, and from high Olympus 
cast forth his thunder-bolts upon earth, we trembled 
and brought hecatombs — till the storm was over. 

'We learned more in this manner than might be 
supposed. For, at the end of every half, the top 
boys of each form passed into the next, and the rest 
began much the same work all over again. This pro- 
cess went on, till, by force of custom, we insensibly 
began to have sonie slight familiarity with what we 
were understood to be taught. So, after some years' 
study of this kind, I came to have a certain imperfect 
knowledge of Latin and Greek grammar, and a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the habits and tone of 
thought of two of the ancients, by name Balbus and 
Caius, about whom I at length comprehended that 
if Caius was looking for the body of his dead father, 
he ought to be in the nominative, whereas, if Balbus 
came after any active verb, the probability was that 
he would be in the accusative, though not unfrequently 
he had an awkward trick of wanting to be in the 
dative, without apparent reason. Furthermore, I had 
got into the way of making a fair guess at the 
meaning of any easy piece of Latin, after looking 
up some of the longest and ugliest words. And I 
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really knew a good deal of the history of England, 
according to Mrs. Markham, especially about the 
battles, and in arithmetic had been in decimal frac- 
tions. I think that was about the result of what 
was called my education for five years. Stay — 
my handwriting had been hopelessly spoiled by the 
practice of scribbling impositions.* 

If Dr. Brown does not, and his assistants cannot, do 
their duty to John Bull, there is another very im- 
portant educational influence which will, without fail, 
be brought to bear upon our young friend from his 
first day at school to his last. I mean that which is 
supplied by his companions, by their example to him, 
their treatment of him, and their opinions on things 
in general, which opinions he is likely sooner or later 
to fall in with in the main. On his first coming among 
them, Master John, ignorant of their ways, will be in 
danger of making a fool of himself in their eyes. 
He will bring from home some childish toys, which 
will of course excite the ridicule and contempt of 
manly urchins who have already passed six months 
at school. When asked his name, he will answer in 
the innocence of his heart, 'Johnny.' Missing the 
comforts and the kind words of home, alone without 
a friend, among strangers, he will shed a few tears, 
and will be duly scorned by all beholders. No 
one will take him in hand to initiate him into 
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the rough ways of schoolboys. No one will ex- 
plain to him how to conquer the difficulties of 
doing his lessons, or how not to do them — an art 
more in favour among schoolboys, and practised by 
some of them in certain cases with signal success. 
He finds himself rated as a booby by the masters, 
and despised as a muff by the boys. His spirit is 
broken, for a time he gives up trying to do better, 
and passes a period of misery which may influence 
the course of all his life. 

In time things begin to look brighter for him. He 
learns to push for himself, and not to allow himself 
to be pushed, if he can help it, by others. He learns 
that masters may be cheated, and even big boys may 
be propitiated. He is caned and doesn't cry ; he has 
a fight, and isn't beaten, and his self-respect begins to 
raise its drooping head. He makes friends and plays 
pranks with them. The cloud of timidity passes 
away, and his own nature begins to re-appear. But 
that false start will long tell against him. 

Some people are very fond of talking enthusiastic- 
ally about the influence which boys have on each 
other. But it must be remembered that this influ- 
ence is, so far as their own will is concerned, solely 
directed by chance. It may work for good or for 
evil. It may prove a blessing or a curse. And is it 
for this fortuitous education, with a smattering of 
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Latin and arithmetic, that Mr. Bull ought to be 
paying his thirty, forty, or fifty pounds a year ? 

In a better class of school than that to which John 
Bull is sent, the influence of public feeling is more 
likely to be exerted on the side of good. The leading 
feature of the character of such schools is the high 
tone of honour and public spirit which they foster. 
For this their pupils do well to be grateful, though 
I have noticed that some of those who are loudest in 
laudation of the effects of the * public school system,' 
seemed unduly grateful for mercies not received. 
But in rejoicing over the state of Rugby or Marl- 
borough, we must remember what they were before 
Arnold and Cotton. The high tone of such schools 
did not grow up of itself from their constitution and 
circumstances, but was created by the earnest and 
sometimes sorrowful labours of individual masters, 
and, more rarely perhaps, of individual boys. It is this 
earnest, individual influence which I believe to be the 
chief thing needful in middle-class education as in all 
education. 

Master Johnny's soi-disant education being now 
finished, he assumes the toga virilis, goes into an 
office, has himself called John Bull, Jun., Esq., and 
begins to be knowing concerning beer and cigars. 
At this point my prophetic vision fails me. Whether 
he will finally carry on his father's business or estab- 
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lish one for himself I know not, but one thing I 
know, that on his future road through life he will be 
a prey to many sins, follies, and blunders which a 
good education might have guarded him against. 
And some day, when haply he is in a reflective and 
retrospective mood, he will sit down and consider 
how much better it would have been for him if some 
strong hand had wisely guided his first footsteps 
in the world, if his faults had been carefully watched 
and kindly pointed out and firmly corrected, if such 
virtues and talents as nature gave him had been dili- 
gently nurtured to bring forth fruit manifold, if, in 
fact, he had been educated, instead of having been 
spoiled at home and neglected at school. He will 
see now what those whose business it was to equip 
him for the battle of life have done, what they have 
not done, and what they might have done. 

This boy, John Bull, is a type of too many boys of 
the present generation. This education of his is what 
is being supplied, under that name, at too many of 
our middle-class schools. Grammar schools, boarding- 
schools, proprietary schools, it matters not ; some of 
them do their duty, but many do not, because their 
masters are foolish, or dishonest, or incapable men, 
possibly learned, possibly not, but very likely almost 
entirely ignorant and indifferent as to the work of their 
sacred calling. 
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Some people will say that after all I am making 
a mountain of a mole-hill — that the education which 
Master Bull will get is quite sufficient and satisfac- 
tory, and that the sort of education which I would 
have him get is altogether impracticable and useless. 
Of such persons I would inquire, once for all, what 
is education ? Is it the putting of boys into a bag 
and shaking them into or out of shape ? or is it the 
studying of their different characters and moulding 
them with wise and kind hands into as perfect a 
form as possible ? The first process is undoubtedly 
easier for the operator, but I cannot but think that 
the second is more beneficial to the subject of the 
operation. I myself was put into a large bag and 
shaken in the most approved method, with results 
which I have ever since regretted. I had one master 
who partly understood me and did something to im- 
prove me; but the others, from the circumstances 
of the case it was not their fault, only shook me as 
John Bull will be shaken, and I may therefore be 
allowed to feel some interest in his fate. 

But a good many other people, who have read and 
understood the Report of the recent School Com- 
mission, will agree with me. Indeed, public attention 
is now thoroughly roused to the evils of which I speak, 
and we may therefore expect some speedy change. 
Already more educational debates, theories, systems 
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are looming on the horizon. Before long we are 
promised a perfect system of education for our young 
Johnnies. But I fear. The word system has an ill- 
omened sound. Men, and not measures are wanted. 
Your machine-made wares look well when new, but 
the work of cunning hands wears better. This is an 
age of machinery indeed, but as yet you can find no 
machinery capable of dealing successfully with the 
human soul. So you may have laws and rates, and 
examinations and reports, and much other bustling, 
but you will be little better off if you have not more 
zeal and devotion than are at present expended on 
the work of education. 

But here it is a waste of time to argue against that 
sect of progressionists who put faith in examinations 
and Acts of Parliament. They, if heretical, are at 
least not infidel, and will haply be found open to 
argument at the proper time. The matter in hand 
is to attack with fiercest denunciation those Philistines 
who disbelieve in education altogether, save as an 
excuse for packing children out of the way for a con- 
siderable portion of their noisy existence. This sect 
is sturdy and vigorous in stupidity and self-conceit, 
and much pleases John Bull with the specious wis- 
dom of its half-true dogmas : ' An ounce of mother- 
wit is worth a pound of learning;' 'no sense is so 
useful as common sense;' and so forth. Whereby 
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John Bull is incited to distrust branches of learning 
and accomplishments which he himself never pos- 
sessed, and not possessing, has yet succeeded in 
becoming a fat, respectable, well-to-do consumer of 
beef and mutton, and, it may be, has arrived at the 
dignity of church-warden. To what good, say such 
persons, is all this lecturing, and cramming, and 
squeezing of full bladders of useful or useless know- 
ledge into empty ones, sorely desirous of remaining 
empty? Did not we and our fathers do without 
this in the olden times, and were not unhonoured 
among nations? 

Assuredly we might do without much of it still. 
Let others impress upon the British parent the 
desirability of stuffing his boys' heads with an indi- 
gestible mass of languages and sciences, as he is 
occasionally induced to do upon creditable informa- 
tion that it will pay. For my part, I declare that I 
do from my heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, that wicked doctrine that boys 
are sent into the world to be cheated of their birth- 
right of happiness, and given over to be bullied 
and crammed from morning till night by Dr. Blimber 
or any other stupid and learned dominie whatsoever. 
It is a question whether a certain wholesome neglect 
would not be preferable to the plague of instruction 
with which we are threatened from some quarters. 
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Will people never learn that instruction and education 
are not the same things ? 

But the education which I plead for is a vital 
necessity to our national life, as a condition of which 
nature demands progress towards good. This pro- 
gress will not be safely effected by ignorant familiarity 
with knowledge, but by wise reverence for it. With- 
out such progress we shall sink beneath the wave of 
civilisation, and in after centuries exist in a submerged 
and helpless state, a nation of European Japanese. 
If we could but learn history at school, we should 
not require to be told what darkness comes of that 
light of stagnant common sense, by which alone the 
typical Briton would fain direct his footsteps in this 
world of mystery and soul-stirring prodigies. 

Education, in the full and true sense of the word, 
seems, at the present day, the only means for securing 
such necessary progress. No one can deny the good 
that men like Arnold have been doing during the last 
forty years for the minds and morals of the upper 
classes. No one can deny that much remains to be 
done for the moral and intellectual state of all classes, 
especially of that to which my hero, John Bull, 
belongs. We want Arnolds for the middle class, 
men full of a holy spirit to do a holy work. This 
is our first need, and the second is such institutions 
and systems— no others — as will give room and 
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opportunity for good men's influence to be brought 
into contact with the rising generation. And thus 
we may hope to have much of that work done daily 
in schools which has hitherto been left to be done 
weekly in churches. 

The reader must excuse me if I seem to speak 
^otistically ; I am speaking my own opinions, and 
nothing else. It will be seen clearly that I have a 
very poor opinion of the education at present afforded 
to the middle classes of England, and a firm belief 
in the desirability, nay, necessity, of improving it; 
furthermore, that I see little hope in the machinery 
with which some would turn out a duly instructed 
and examined nation, and consider the true process 
of education to consist chiefly of the influence of 
strong minds over weak ones, and therefore to depend 
very much for success on the quality of the minds 
brought to the task. This is what I have been trying 
to say, and it is not to be objected to me that I have 
here offered no practical or systematic suggestions 
towards the improvement of our educational methods, 
which none the less I allow to be sorely in need of 
improvement. I set up for a destructive rather than 
a constructive philosopher, and why not } Am I to 
hold my peace if I see the cause and effect of a dis- 
ease without being able to prescribe the remedy off- 
hand.? But I have thought much over the matter, 
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and have fully determined in my own mind when we 
shall have a perfect system of education. We shall 
probably have such system when all parents are high- 
minded and sensible, all pupils obedient and honest, 
all masters wise, and diligent, and patient. Till then 
should we be quietly content with what we have ? 
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' On the inst., , Esq., to , daughter of , Esq.* 

UCH an announcement ought to be a 
pleasant one, and to call up cheerful and 
hopeful thoughts. To imaginative friends 
of bride and bridegroom visions should arise of 
flowery paths of life, and sunny lawns made glad in 
time by rosy cheeks and merry laughter. To the more 
practically-minded, here are two souls knit together 
in a holy union against sin and care and poverty. 
Well may we bid God-speed to such a venture on a 
sea that is not without tempests and sunken rocks. 
But for the moment I choose to take a gloomier view 
of the change in these two lives. 

This sentence chronicles the fact that another victim 
has been bound hand and foot, and with due rites 
brought to the altars of Mrs. Grundy. One victim 
only, perhaps. For the boy and youth has paid no 
willing tribute, and has been at best but an impatient 
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acolyte at that gilded shrine. The woman — I know 
her not, but is she not as others ? Ere ever her doll 
was laid aside, has she not bent a suppliant in the 
temple? All her life has she not been diligently 
taught to listen for the breath of the oracle, and to 
obey ? Now her faithful service is crowned with the 
hoped-for reward. With the fillets of orange-flower 
bound on her tresses she leads forward the sacrifice 
gaily decked with unwonted trappings, and the 
chorus of envious damsels hails her as a victor. 

I have said that by this rite the new-made husband 
is received into the band of the faithful. Yet it must 
be confessed that he too all his life has been an idol- 
ator after some other sort. There be gods many and 
lords many among us to whom we bow down, albeit we 
are a people called by a holy name, and professing to 
have no worship but one. It is the nature of man to 
make to himself idols after his own heart, and withal 
to curse the abomination of the Egyptians. Idols there 
are of custom and interest, which are set up for public 
homage in every age and class and calling. These 
rule with power, since among men it is shame and 
contempt to despise their decrees. 

I remember the first occasion on which I learned 
this. Like other people's relations mine were anxious 
to advance me in life. To this end I was early taken 
from the rustic school of a certain Flavius and sent to 
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a more pretentious seminary, there to acquire a 
laborious unfamiliarity with the learned languages 
along with the sons of great captains and senators. 
And well I remember the crime into which my 
ignorance of the true and good had nigh plunged me. 
More lucky than other new-fledged disciples in such 
renowned temples of Minerva, I had the advantage 
of the counsels of a friendly Mentor, who opened to 
me the treasures of experience — ^he had listened to the 
voice of wisdom for about four months — ^and instructed 
me in the laws and precepts to which I must conform. 
I rejoiced to have found such a guide to religious 
observance, and we walked arm-in-arm over the 
dewy meadows and gravelled courts, holding sweet 
converse together. But never shall I forget the look 
of horror and pity which spread over his merry face 
when I produced some marbles from my trousers* 
pocket and proposed to have a game. 

*0h no I' he exclaimed, casting a hurried glance 
around to see if we were secure from the gaze of men. 
* For goodness sake put these things away, or you '11 
have all the fellows laughing at you. We never play 
marbles — here! 

Shame and confusion seized my mind. In deep 
abasement I thrust the despised playthings back into 
my pockety and begged my friend to inform no one 
of this contemptible feature in my character. Hitherto, 
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sunk in barbarous ignorance, I had been rather proud 
of my collection of marbles, and of my skill in using 
them. But now, all at once, a flood of light rushed 
into my soul. Already I began to perceive how low 
were the notions of morality prevalent at the seminary 
of Flavins, Before long my mind had attained a 
higher point of vision, and I too looked down with 
pity, if not with scorn, upon any boy who might be 
so far lost to all good feelings as to degrade himself 
by this vulgar amusement. 

For long years I, with hundreds of companions, 
bowed before and walked according to the precepts 
of this goddess Custom, who set her face so sternly 
against the recreations of my heathen childhood. 
Many of us, alas I wist not of any other divinity. And 
yet the dreaded voice was but a confused murmur 
translated into human speech by devout high priests 
strong of arm. I confess that I came to suspect the 
statue to be hollow and lifeless, though I dared not 
disobey unless in secret. I was no ardent believer, 
and I rejoiced at length to be free. But passing into 
another scene, I found another form of religion. We 
young men were met at college with the avowed 
object of seeking after eternal wisdom, yet there was 
not one of us who did not more or less pay homage 
to a wisdom that was far other than eternal. Some 
of us came now to know and love the laws of God, 
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but none altogedier ceased to fear t!fic opiokxi of sach 
a one and the sneer of sodi aziother, the recognised 
inteipreteis of the law of custom. 

At the point vlien the yoong man b s u pposed to 
end his education and to enter upon tbe duties of a 
piofes^on, he may hope to find himself firee; but in vain. 
Each calling has its fetish more or less wooden and 
ridiculous. Do you seek for justice? You must 
approach it under the guidance erf" bewigged and 
berobed custom. Would you grow rich by trade? 
There are set forms erf" lying in which you shall stri\'e 
to out-wit and out-bargain your neighbour. Are the 
callings which deal with life and death free ; is the 
doctor guided only by instincts of humanity, and the 
soldier only by the ardour of patriotism ? No, for 
you kill and cure men according to professional 
etiquette. And where least of all false gods should 
be held in honour, in the sacred house that rears its 
head to heaven, do we not hear men wrangling as to 
the colour and shape of the garment in which it 
behoves us to approach the presence of our Maker ? 

Taking a wider view, we find nations also sitting 
dumb before their private oracles of public opinion, 
and consenting to the apotheosis of prejudice. John 
Bull piously thanking God that his manners arc not 
those of the publicans on the other side of the Channel, 
and Jacques Bonhomme laughing at the ways of his 
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neighbours across the Rhine. Everywhere custom 
settles what is right and worthy of imitation, every- 
where the foreigner, freshman, and rustic is treated 
with dislike or contempt or pity, as if the fault were 
his that he is not instructed in our religion. But it is 
to be observed that the most civilized communities 
will be found the most tolerant towards the unhappy 
ignorance of strangers. 

Some readers will be prepared flatly to join issue with 
this charge. * Go, preach to the nations,' cry certain 
of our countrymen, * to the Moabites, the Philistines. 
They, if you will, make idols of their prejudices, but 
we, are not we set on an hill to be a spectacle and 
example unto men ? " So among the different pro- 
fessions. The sailor laughs at the pipeclay of the 
soldier. The parson freely confesses that the lawyer 
is a foolish slave to arbitrary laws of conduct, but for 
his own customs he claims an authority that is little 
short of divine revelation. Other defenders of things 
as they exist are more frank. ' Doubtless communities 
and classes have their stringent and special laws, but 
are not these eminently useful,— nay altogether 
necessary? With what creaking would this great 
machine of life progress, unless duly oiled with 
etiquette? If by fear of offending against con- 
ventionality of any kind, men are kept from each 
other's throats, and from violent and disagreeable 
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handling of each other's purses, is it not well ? * Alas! 
the power of custom is seen in too plain a contrast. 
It IS human nature to regard the fear of man rather 
than the fear of God. But in dealing with conven- 
tional ordinances, we must never forget that they 
Stand as interpreting or superseding a higher law by 
which all our actions ought to be guided, and where- 
ever they are plainly found to contradict that higher 
law, no plausible argumentof utility should avail them. 
Baal and Rimmon were useful in their way, but those 
bowing at another altar need seek no aid from them. 
On the other hand, the worship of idols is positively 
harmful to men, because it distracts their thoughts 
from the true divinity, and offers them peace of mind 
on terms that seem cheap. The mass of real un- 
believers among Christians now-a-days is not made 
up of followers of the devil, but of thoughtless men, 
who, finding how hard it is not to fall short of the 
highest law, have welcomed some friendly figment of 
social righteousness, by the aid of which they may 
walk through life respected by those whom they 
meet, and — such is human blindness — may die not 
unassured of salvation from the awful fate which 
they believe to be awaiting the rest of mankind. 
Such morality may be useful enough in a sense — 
useful for the practical purpose of protecting our- 
selves from mutual violence, not useful, but hindering 
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to the great purpose which is being worked out 
among us, the gradual and laborious restitution of 
fallen humanity to its true nature. Custom at the 
best can be but an inert, restraining power. The 
love of God is a quickening and moving spirit. 

We need not, therefore, be bound by the opinion 
of those who discourage all attack on customs, not 
obviously barbarous, for fear of doing at least as 
much harm as good by their abolition. * Some men,' 
says the caustic Dean of St. Patrick's, * under the 
notion of weeding out prejudices, eradicate virtue, 
honesty, and religion.' A plausible remark, and not 
without a certain force of truth. But this sneer, which 
has been made again and again with less point and 
bitterness, can be easily replied to. For, after all, is 
so much harm done by those who eradicate a virtue 
that strikes its roots no deeper than custom, always 
supposing them to put a stronger plant in its place i 
Preaching a morality which is more than * a bundle 
of habits,' are we not in the right to examine every 
custom and ordinance of man, and to wage war 
against such as are clearly idolatrous ? 

Of all the idols bowed down to by civilized men, I 
have a special desire to assail Mrs. Grundy, the most 
potent divinity who bears rule over soi-disant good 
society. It matters not whether she be rightly so 
called, but by this name let her be henceforth set 
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forth in the flesh as a mark for the brotherhood of 
satiric knights-errant, who have already forced the 
twin monster Gentility to flee howling into rocks and 
caves. I have been told to be thankful that I have 
lived under her dominion, but I refuse. All the use- 
ful and pleasing -habits which one learns at her court 
are not worth one breath of generous emotion, not 
one spark of honest wrath. And the cruelty and 
heartlessness of her! Night, and day do her iron 
wheels roll on crushing nature and health and love, 
while the multitude stand by and shout, and deem 
it honour to touch the chariot but with a finger. 
How much kindliness and truthfulness are buried 
beneath her temple, how many bleeding young hearts 
smoke on her altars ! Yet still, priests and people, 
and the craftsmen who make her shrines, unite to 
cry. Great is our goddess ! T is true, we profess to 
worship God, to believe what we neither can know 
nor doubt ; we deem it well * to keep up civilities with 
heaven,' she herself enjoins us to attend church, and 
there to behave with due decorum ; but it is to her 
that we look for laws. Or if not, how many gentle- 
men and ladies are there who would bear less easily 
a reproach on their piety than on their good breeding.? 
Good breeding — there is our faith ! An imperfect 
and easily attainable imitation of the law of love ; a 
sufficient substitution of what can be done by genteel 
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and blue-blooded mankind for what ought to be done 
by creatures made after the likeness of God ; for 
the commandments of the mount of fire, the ordi- 
nances of Society ; for the dignity of strength and 
wisdom, the art of the tailor and dancing-master; 
for the sermon on the mount, the handbook of 
etiquette. 

This marriage of which I spoke has been contracted, 
avowedly with the blessing of Heaven doubtless, but 
the blessing of Mrs. Grundy was sought for first. 
My honest friend has for years been deterred from 
such a union by inability to pay the tax she demands, 
which, in English society, is nothing less than a tax 
on morality. Now he may venture into her presence 
and she approves his choice. Let customary tribute 
of luxury and folly be paid. Let the vestments of 
pride and wealth sweep the steps of the altar. Let 
the priest hurry over his prayers and return with us 
to the banquet that crowns the solemnity. Let the 
poor envy and admire without, while we make merry 
within. Let us pledge the new-made pair, and en- 
treat for them the auspices of our divinity. Happiness 
we call it ; what else do we mean but respectability } 
Answer me, reader, what is your own idea of the 
highest good of life } What do you strive after daily 
and hourly } Can you pray for a better blessing on 
your friends ? 
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And the bride and bridegroom, with what resolu- 
tion do they set out on their new path ? Do they 
take counsel together how to strengthen their virtue 
by mutual love, how to feed the poor and clothe the 
naked, how to bring up happy children in the fear 
of the Lord, how, in short, they are best to do their 
duty as heads of a Christian family, trusting that 
other things will be added unto them as is good ? 
Or are their first thoughts and best energies given to 
the question of how they shall obtain due reception 
and estimation from society ? 

What is this society — this kingdom of our goddess ? 
Go into any country or city you please, and you will 
find an association for the encouragement of mutual 
self-satisfaction, fortifying itself against the encroach- 
ments of less highly blessed men and women. To 
be bom a member of this guild is bliss indeed, but it 
is not impossible to force one's way in with much 
labour. These rusty doors are grudgingly opened 
now and then to talent and usefulness, if otherwise 
recommended. But there is one open Sesame which 
scarcely ever fails to gain admittance to the magic 
circle. * Gentility is nothing else but ancient riches,* 
says an old writer. Had he lived in our days, he 
might have left out one word in the sentence. To 
be rich and idle, or to have had a rich and idle man 
for one's father, these things bring honour and esteem. 
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Wealth and idleness set the tone to society ind 
regulate its pleasures and pursuits. Its highest notion 
of rank is an image of cumbrous wealth and laborious 
idleness. It is to be noted, however, that it is per- 
mitted to a man in certain ways to be diligent and 
thoughtful and useful to his fellow-creatures, and yet 
not lose caste as a gentleman. 

Such denunciation may seem nonsense or even 
blasphemy to the reader, educated in strict and unre- 
flective reverence for the British cpnstitution and the 
habits of ourselves and our ancestors. But fancy for 
a moment that you had been brought up in some 
Utopia where, verily and indeed, it * was only noble to 
be good,' or fancy that you are but a brutal savage 
trained to scorn a coward and to honour and follow 
the man who boasts most scalps of slain enemies. In 
some such unwonted character regard modem society 
and record your impressions. Within that sacred 
pale you behold bands of reasoning men following 
one another like droves of sheep after every foolish 
or useless fashion that has arisen, they know not 
where nor when. You behold a silly and dissipated 
boy exalted to be a leader among them, and jealously 
flattered by the same tongues that bestow patronage 
on a sage philosopher, and formal assent to an 
eloquent divine. You behold men who yesterday 
were nameless, striving, not so much to gain honour 
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as the right to shut themselves up from familiar 
contact with the majority of their fellow-creatures. 
You behold the ordinances of men taught daily, and 
eagerly obeyed under pain of scorn and contempt, 
and other commandments taught weekly indeed, and 
received or rejected at pleasure. Seeing these things, 
could you say, It is well ? 

It is not well, and in our hearts we know it. The 
very priests of social religion can scarcely celebrate 
its mysteries now without smiling. We begin to see 
dimly the true meaning of our tables of precedence. 
Scarce one of us but would laugh at the sorry figure 
which a duke might be made to cut in the hands of a 
Carlyle. Yet so strong are the chains of habit that the 
mass of educated men do not lift a finger to shake them 
off. We consent to believe in what we more than sus- 
pect to be essentially false. As a body we are willing 
that things shall remain as they are, though as indi- 
viduals we see clearly that on some generation or other 
will fall the labour of making them more as they 
ought to be. And still we hold before our sons and 
daughters as their aim in life, a good position in the 
society which we fear, even if we ridicule. First of 
all to this end we seek for them money, and not 
unwisely, for our social creed teaches us that the most 
desirable virtues will follow with money. This is the 
hymn which our upper classes din in the ears of their 
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Grundeian goddess : * Money, money, if possible 
genteelly, but if not, may not a wholesale tea-merchant 
be a being of like passions with ourselves ? * To 
which is beginning to be heard the reluctant answer, 
* If unaproned and not resident on the premises.' 

Over such a kingdom does our goddess reign with 
power, decreeing absolutely, according to her light, 
how, when, and what we shall eat and drink, where- 
withal we shall be clothed, in what manner we shall 
talk, at what times we shall be silent. Nay, in this 
favoured land of England it is even laid down in what 
form we shall worship, as the opinion of some goes. 
For a satisfactory settlement can scarcely yet be said 
to have been given to the momentous question, whether 
it is possible for a real gentleman to be a Primitive 
Methodist? From her tribunal there is no appeal to 
heathen Caesars. And what makes her laws more 
solemn and awful is, that they are unwritten. Her pro- 
phets and legislators labour in secret and publish no 
codes ; only to the initiated faithful are their precepts 
conveyed in whispered tradition. We read that in 
ancient Rome her votaries once played the tyrant to 
some purpose, and overawed their plebeian fellow- 
creatures by keeping secret from them the times and 
manner to do public business, till a certain boldly 
treacherous scribe disclosed the mystic calendar, and 
put this useful knowledge within the reach of all. 
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But it IS doubtful if any flunkey of modem times will 
be able to succeed in compiling a complete manual of 
Etiquette for the enlightenment of the vulgar public. 

It cannot be denied that this power is not always 
exercised unbeneficially. Certain vices are offensive 
to Mrs. Grundy, and are forbidden almost as sternly 
as the practice of eating peas with one's knife. But 
where she frowns on one real sin she winks at a 
hundred. It is human justice in which she deals, 
meted out with human blindness and human rancour. 
The proud, the selfish, the undutiful may be seen 
daily basking in her smiles, but she draws back the 
hem of her garment from the penitent Magdalene, 
with whom Christ has mixed His tears. 

What measure and manner of virtue is it that she 
enforces and vaunts herself in ? A cold, dead * sense 
of propriety' — nothing else. By this dim light we 
may ride the storms of passion and desire, and escape 
visible shipwreck. You see, reader, how such voyages 
are made — ^perhaps you have not far to look. You 
see young men, godless in this world of sin, scattering 
recklessly about the seed which the devil has given 
them to sow therein. True righteousness and purity 
are daily jests in their mouths ; they fear and rever- 
ence nought but the custom, which feebly blames and 
indulgently excuses their evil doings. Youth is the 
proper period for sowing wild oats, they are told, and 
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to a morality thus lenient they are willing to give 
adherence, and in due time attention to its higher 
precepts. So presently you will see such a man 
settle down to be sober, industrious, domestic, a 
respecter of dignities and respectabilities, and have 
his social salvation assured by faith in his idol. 
Reformation may come from other sources. Perhaps 
he is by nature a clear-headed, prudent man, who has 
calculated on the advisability of having a balance on 
the right side when the inevitable account with Heaven 
comes to be made up. Or perhaps, who knows ? — a 
higher wisdom has been given him, and his heart, 
finding the bitterness of all it lusted for, has turned 
and become again as the heart of his childhood. But 
about too many of these conversions we must fear 
that they know not pity or sorrow or love, and spring 
from nothing higher than the desire to be thought 
well of by men. 

Such virtue is but little likely to lend a hand to the 
great work that is being done upon earth — the work 
of making all men more fit for heaven. Self is the 
soul of it, the honour of self, the credit of self, the 
comforting of self are its objects. The spirit of love 
for all is the distinguishing feature of Christianity, but 
in what spirit do the disciples of Mrs. Grundy look 
upon the Gentiles } Hear how they speak about the 
poor, glibly citing Scripture for their purposes. This 
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class of beings we are always to have with us, clearly 
for wise and beneficent reasons. Therefore it is well 
that we keep them in their place, and enjoin upon them 
the subjection and content of which we exhibit such 
admirable examples. It is well that they should be 
poor and coarse and ignorant, and it is well that we 
should be preserved from contamination by hard and 
fast lines of rank. Of all dangers, we must guard 
against the confusion of orders. Of course, it is our 
duty to pity and patronize, and if we do this, what 
more can be expected of us ? These homy-handed 
men and rough-faced women are not without their 
own enjoyment of life, and in this enlightened age 
have they not the gospel preached to them i Preached 
indeed, enough and to spare, but practised before 
their eyes ? — occasionally, in a condescending manner 
by district visitors. What gospel will you preach to 
those whom you are leaving to pass their lifetime in 
the school of the devil? If you doubt, go forth among 
the poor, mark their homes, see how decency and 
quiet and health are almost impossible to them, note 
how love and purity are crushed in the daily struggle 
for life, how ignorance and passion gloat over their 
feeble victims. Then return to your own comfortable 
mansion, and ask yourself, * Is it possible that I do 
indeed believe that these men are my brethren, or can 
they believe that I am their brother ?' 
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I heard the other day of a row of miserable cottt^es 
in which the owner was fostering vice and misery and 
crime. He professed to be willing enough to build 
others, but unable, for — ^he had to keep up his position 
in society. You may shudder at the man as a hard- 
hearted brute, but are not many of us equally guilty ? 
We have plenty, and more than plenty, to enjoy life 
wisely. By giving of our superabundance we might 
relieve an incalculable amount of grief, and avert the 
kindred curse of guilt. Grudgingly we do give — for 
have we not societies with noble and right reverend 
chairmen ? — a fraction, perhaps, of what we spend in 
clearly proving to men that we are not ourselves poor. 
We feel it to be right that we should offer to God, but 
first our idol is to be propitiated. And this we call 
charity ! 

One of the great questions of the future will be that 
of the relation between different classes. A time will 
come when no body of honest Englishmen will con- 
sent to be lorded over or patronized by so-called 
superiors — superior only in the accident of birth or 
wealth. Is Mrs. Grundy setting her house in order 
for this advance of civilisation ? Not a whit. The 
masters of ceremonies are still hard at work on their 
tables of precedence. There are hundreds of good 
men who would fain do something to remove the 
barrier, not only of rank, but of thought and speech. 
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which exists between themselves and millions of their 
fellow-countrymen, but they dare not. They may 
dine and drink and jest with the genteel liar and 
the high-born adulterer, but at the peril of their 
citizenship in society is it if they take the toil-stained 
hand of the mechanic. 

Is it not pitiable to see such fear of an idol ? Is it 
not sad to see how we stifle our pure emotions, and 
harden our young, kindly hearts, and grow daily more 
worldly and cold and dull ? From this should we not 
pray to be preserved ? But rather we see men rushing 
eagerly, glorying, into the snare, men who are willing 
ta serve God, earnest to serve mammon. And no 
voice raised to warn or entreat ; on the contrary loud 
applause and encouragements, and woe only to the 
conquered in this struggle for success ! The priests 
of the true Lord — the preachers } Verily and visibly 
they are at their posts, diligently setting forth the 
letter of their message, and vigorously cursing all who 
would dispute concerning it. *Love not the world, 
neither the things of the world,* is still their text. To 
this doctrine orthodox hearers give due assent, but 
not the less do they, any more than their instructor, 
take thought what they shall eat and drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, and with whom 
they shall visit. Now and then the voice of a man, 
to whom has been given a true message from heaven. 
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startles or disgusts us with words strangely unlike 
the precepts of our drawing-room Christianity, but 
strangely like the words which, spoken centuries ago 
by the blue lake of Galilee, have breathed a new spirit 
into the soul of nations. But we soon shake off the 
doubt which he has raised in our hearts as to our own 
title to be followers of that other Teacher, and comfort 
ourselves under our indifference by the thought that 
* we are living in an altered state of society/ 

And if I, or some other, venture, with no pulpit 
authority, to accuse this society and its state, we 
know that we shall be ridiculed, scorned, disliked, not 
only by the unwise, but by many who are wiser than 
ourselves. 

* Hush,' says one, * be silent, or find something 
practically sensible to say. These customs, are they 
not in part but imperfect utterances of religion — 
imperfect, but what on earth is perfect ? Is not the 
morality of each one of us imperfect at the best, and 
most of all the morality of those men who would soar 
without wings, and cry from on high to the nations, 
"Ye are fools. Be wise!" Without some such 
human laws and not uncouth representations of 
tangible and visible deity, will our weak faith not fail ? 
Is it not well for charity and love that they be received, 
and after some manner honoured in our houses? 
Therefore be silent as against cust'^'" r\r at least strive 
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only with refined and undemonstrative energy to 
make it gentler and wiser/ 

It may be so ; verily our faith is weak and m want 
of all strengthening. But may it not be permitted to 
a man to testify when he sees the symbol being 
worshipped for the doctrine ? If manners are indeed 
the ritualism of morality, is there not a danger of too 
much regard being had to them, and too little to the 
soul of them ? And what if the symbol be of false 
as well as of true doctrine ? The opinion of man and 
the will of Heaven, are these always the same, and 
to which do we look most steadfastly for light and 
guidance ? 

Thus I have tried to show the nature of the deity 
who rules the conscience of the most civilized and 
least superstitious part of the world. Long time 
have its laws been given unto men, and been blindly 
obeyed by most. Some ardent souls indeed have 
rebelled, and, sick of the yoke, have meditated the 
foundation of new societies, among which the law of 
God shall alone be feared. Others have been driven 
into bitterness of doubt and unbelief, and have striven 
blindly to be a law to themselves. Others, sad but 
brave at heart, have strengthened themselves to fight 
against the power of falsehood around them. From 
the beginning of the world, prophets have been sent 
among men to lift up their voice against the idols. 

D 
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They have, had little honour in their own country and 
in their own time. It has ever been a thankless office 
upon earth to denounce the sins of the rulers and the 
Pharisees. Still the Ahabs of our age listen to 
Zedekiahs who prophesy good and not evil concern- 
ing them. True, we do not stone our prophets in 
the nineteenth century ; we only laugh at them, and 
perhaps protest against them, and our children will 
build their sepulchres. 

But the spirit of God does not strive with men in 
vain. Little by little we see the edicts of custom 
growing more humane, more Christian. There was 
a time when Mrs. Grundy would have men speak and 
act in a way which would now bring a blush even to 
her face. Within our own days she instructed men 
to vindicate their honour by attempting each other's 
lives in cool blood. She is daily compelled to 
acquiesce in a change of manners for the better. But 
her spirit is still the same, and the attitude of good 
. men towards her should be the same. It is still our 
duty in a sense to come out from the world, and fix 
our allegiance elsewhere. Earnestness we have among 
us — too much of it frittered away upon ecclesiastical 
toys and political crotchets. Would that it might be 
given to us so to use it, that to another generation we 
might hand down this life of ours, purer, freer, wiser, 
less wedded to idols, more obedient to the truth. To 
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effect this, it is not necessary to strengthen the hands 
of Mrs. Grundy — as some, mourning over Divorce 
Court scandals and the like, would have us do. It 
IS not necessary to form unattainable Utopias, like 
some dreamy enthusiasts, says the sarcastic reader. 
The remedy for every social evil is in our hands, 
and for hundreds of years has proved practical and 
efficacious in spite of our disbelief. It is necessary 
alone to seek for more and more of that faith, by which 
in time earth shall become like heaven, and the idols 
shall be broken and cast away. 
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E know the rest, and we ought to know the 
sadness of this short tale, equally sad, 
whether it be of a strong brave hand from 
which the tool or the weapon has dropped for ever, 
or of a hopeless, aimless life that has passed away 
into utter nothingness. Some one whom we know 
well, or whom we never heard of, is dead. Perhaps 
some father has been stricken down in the midst of 
his dear ones, perhaps some gentle smile is to give no 
more joy on earth, perhaps some bright-eyed child 
has been torn from the strong hand of love, perhaps 
Heaven's mercy has put an end to long days of pain, 
perhaps some boasting sinner has gone before his 
God. 

We read a score of such announcements in a day, 
and think of them, most probably, as we think of 
other everyday events. Nor can the preacher find 

68 
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anything but commonplaces to put into his sermons 
on such a common thing. Death himself says all 
that we can say about him, and at times speaks to us 
so that we cannot choose but hear. The most elo- 
quent of men has no words so powerful as the white- 
ness of a dear face or the stiffness of a toil-worn hand. 

* Eyes that the preacher, could not school, 

By wayside graves are raised, 
And lips say God be pitiful, 
That ne'er said God be praised.' 

When that angel comes within our gates we can no 
longer harden our hearts. But it would be well for 
us if we bowed our heads more reverently as he passed 
our door-posts. 

For we do not think nearly enough of the truism 
that he comes to all, not only to our neighbours, but 
to ourselves. We expect to read the names of Mr. 
Brown and Mrs. Smith on that list, but ours, yours 
and mine, will be there too some day. Is it not hard 
to believe what the boldest and foolishest cannot 
doubt.? Is it not strange to think that the great 
world, with its nights and days, and winters and 
summers, will go on as ever, when heat and cold, 
light and darkness, are all alike to us.? Yet it will be 
so. Nothing is left of men who were strong and wise 
when we were helpless children, but dust, and, it may 
be, a shadow, and the puling infant, born yesterday. 
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may come to live and act in an age from which all 
memory of us shall have passed away. The little 
garden-plot of self, which we tend so carefully and 
think to be the whole world, will perhaps have been 
swept off the face of the earth before the hairs grow 
on this baby boy's chin. Looking up the vale of 
years, we can see him laughing and talking, hoping 
and fearing, as we laugh and talk, and hope and fear 
to-day, all heedless of our bodies lying hard by so still 
and quiet under the green grass. Our faces will then 
be forgotten, our friends will clasp other hands, our 
children will have babes of their own to climb about 
their knees. Men whose names we have never heard 
will be doing our duties, and buying and selling our 
goods ; strangers will sit in our easy-chairs, and eat 
the fruit of the trees on our garden wall, and reck 
not of our hands that planted them ; our favourite 
waistcoat will have gone to the ragmill, our best- 
beloved books will be thumbed by careless fingers. 
Our greatest work upon earth, our influence upon our 
fellow-men, will, indeed, endure for ever. But this 
one thing which will survive us, will probably not be 
known as ours; and even now do we value it so as to 
wish that it should be remembered, or do we not 
rather value these things which assuredly shall be 
forgotten } Yes, my respectable friend, your features, 
your garments, your cheque-book, your honours and 
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accomplishments, all the belongings that you take 
such pride in now, will one day pass away with your- 
self, and be no longer things and powers upon earth, 
but the idle jest and the angry look, the courteous 
word and the kindly deed, will live after you, working 
good or eviL 

Once more, is it not difficult to realize that, perhaps 
to-morrow, you will be taken away for ever from all 
the things you love and are accustomed to, from all 
the people who love and hate you, and respect and 
despise you, and that after a little the gap you make 
in their life will be filled up, and they will not miss 
you ? But you know that this will be, and doubtless 
you are preparing for it. You are moral, respectable, 
devout after a fashion ; you take no man's ox or ass ; 
you pay tithes of what you possess ; you defer to laws 
written and unwritten ; you attend some synagogue 
regularly; in a genteel whisper you publicly utter 
stereotyped aspirations after piety; you curse the 
unbelieving, and pray for the wicked ; you trust in 
yourself that you are righteous ; you have a sacred 

# 

name often upon your lips, which you look to as a 
talisman to deliver you from any inconvenience that 
may await man after death. You are a Christian. 
Nay, be honest. Look yourself in the face, and ask 
if you are really such a one as Christ bid his disciples 
to be. If He were on earth now, poor, lowly, despised, 
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would you brave the scorn of your neighbours ; would 
you stand up against the high priests and rulers of 
the world ; would you leave all that you had, lands 
and goods and rank, and the love of father and 
mother and friends, and go forth to follow Him who 
had not where to lay His head? Would you then 
count the will to love and serve Him the most price- 
less of treasures ? Hypocrites ! The least sinful of 
us must tremble to think that we might join in the 
crowd that reviled Him and called for His blood. 
At the best, we might go to Him by night, and re- 
turn sorrowfully if He bade us give up our posses- 
sions. Speak the truth, and declare that you love 
above all the world and the things of the world. Your 
chief end in life is to work, not that God's name may 
be hallowed, but that you may be rich, honoured, 
befriended upon earth. Such treasures and honours 
and friends are your first comfort and help in all the 
ills that beset you. This is your religion, however 
you plaster it over with orthodox conformity. At 
the hour of death you may try to set it aside, not 
altogether in vain, but you are living in this faith, and 
are the hypocritical disciple of another. Over your 
senseless body holy words will be read, and holy 
dust will be sprinkled, but the rites of the world will 
not be absent. Ghastly pomp and vain semblance 
will accompany you to the grave, and on your tomb 
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a sacred verse will be graven into a lie — saddest of 
hypocrisies, when no lying can longer avail you. 

Thus always speak the preachers, you say, and do 
no otherwise than ourselves. Alas ! there is no mortal 
preacher sent of God who does not preach against 
his own sins. However high his pulpit may be, to 
eyes that look from heaven he must seem to stand 
among his hearers and to urge them to confess with 
him that there is something wrong about this human 
nature which in these days we boast of as brought to 
such a point of culture and refinement. Something 
wrong when we turn from the grave of our dearest 
departed and straightway give up our attention to 
spending his wealth so that men may think well of 
us on earth till the hour when our soul too shall be 
required of us. Something wrong when, with the 
drunkard scarce cold beneath the grass, we make a 
jest of the sin that has just given such awful warning 
against itself. Something wrong when we hate and 
curse and slander, and yet profess to understand 
that at any moment we may find ourselves face to 
face with Him whom we entreat to be merciful unto 
us as we are gentle to our fellow-men. 

Is there no fear of death among us then.? Yes, 
and too much. Wrap up and shelter our frail lives as 
we may, we cannot fence them whojly from the keen 
blasts that come upon us from unknown regions of 
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space, and we are fain to seek safety which the world 
cannot give. Hence we see thousands of grovelling 
souls gather around them their rags of respectable 
righteousness and undoubting orthodoxy, arid trem- 
blingly set themselves to bow in the house of God, 
while their hearts are with Baal. We see too how, 
in scorn of such craven fear, some of the bravest and 
purest have seemed to despise fate, and to dare the 
thunder of heaven. Seemed in their sight and ours, 
but God sees with * larger, other eyes.* Contrasting 
these lives, we do not desire that men shall number 
their days so as to fear, but so as to apply their hearts 
to wisdom that is more akin to love. 

But if we are fearful, why do we fear so much the 
future, the mysterious evil that we know not of, and 
feel so little horror of the awful evil that we know and 
have ever with us ? Wiser were the heathen nation 
of old who wept when a child was born into the 
world, and rejoiced when he was set free from its 
dangers. They knew that a man may live and be 
dead ; we know that we may die, yet live. Strange 
then that so often we should shudder at the blackness 
of the hearse and the coldness of the grave, while we 
forget or jest at or welcome the sin which is the real 
bitterness of death. 

There are infinitely sadder sights than funeral 
processions, and they meet our careless eyes every 
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hour, at every turn. You have wept over a brief 
deathbed scene ; have you no tears for the long death 
of a soul ? You may have seen an honest boy leave 
school, pure and eager and full of brave hope, you may 
have loved him, and trusted that his life would be good 
and happy. He meant to do right, and as yet his 
eyes saw clearly and his heart beat truly, though the 
flesh might be weak. . He had been taught that the 
great duty of man was to conquer himself, and he 
believed. But first one companion or one false teacher 
came and told him that to be manly was not to be 
brave and kind and pure, but to be idle and extra- 
vagant and sottish ; then another came to drive home 
the lesson with a foul sneer at true courage and true 
generosity. And he listened and followed, step by 
step, first into folly — perhaps no further — but perhaps 
into deadly sin, till at length he had flung from him 
the holy charm of his mother's prayers and his father's 
wisdom, and owned no other creed than ' let us eat 
and drink like the beasts that perish.' Then, when 
the boyish smile had died from his lips, and the 
boyish purity from his heart, he saw the gay fruit 
after which he had panted and struggled, turn to 
ashes in his hands, and found the falseness of the 
devil's lie that through his ways and his works can man 
be happy on earth. And perhaps then it was given 
him to rise up yet in the might of his manhood and 
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fling the chain from his soul ; perhaps it was too late, 
and he abode in such living death as ought to be the 
saddest of all things to seeing eyes. 

You have seen this spectacle of a soul done to death ; 
as in religious duty bound, you have mourned over 
it ; you have no fear that such a fate may reach you. 
You had pious parents, fortunate associations, no 
strong temptations, and thus your youth was blessed. 
The accident of circumstances, coldness or cowardice 
of disposition, regard for the opinion of respectable 
people, have shielded you from the fiery darts that 
vex the path of the drunkard and the adulterer. 
For this thank God, but beware; or if haply you boast 
yourself that you are not as the publicans whose 
wickedness is in the eyes of all men, read and con- 
sider the words of this preacher. 

* If you would obey your Saviour's summons, you 
too must catch the same kindling love. But if not, if 
you want to eat and drink, and make money and be 
successful, if you want to walk in tame smooth 
avenues, answering the world according to its idols, 
and never letting the stroke of your challenge ring on 
the broad shield of its hypocrisies ; if, in short, you 
would live as though you were your own, and Christ 
had not bought you with his blood, why, then, you 
must remain in the congregation of the dead. You 
may live a decent life, but it will not be a noble one. 
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You will in heart prefer Mammon to Christ ; you will 
deliberately prefer mean successes to splendid failures. 
Not for you will be the glory of consecrated know- 
ledge, or the rich blessings of him who turns a soul 
from the error of his ways ; not for you the steady 
love of good, even if it be persecuted, or the steady 
scorn of evil even if it be enthroned ; but for you the 
frivolous insipidity of unreverend amusements, the 
dull and discontented mind, ignoble when with others, 
wretched when alone. Great deeds will be done, but 
you will not be at the doing of them ; high thoughts 
uttered, but they shall wake no echo in the seared 
conscience and the sodden heart. Beyond you shall 
sweep the godlike procession of the nobly virtuous 
and the greatly wise, but you shall not be of them. 
And so flake after flake, and fold on fold, the chilling 
cares of an unprofitable and unpitied life will fall upon 
you, and your souls will be grey with age and satiety, 
and weariness long years before the grey hairs crown 
your heads. Successful you may be, honoured you 
may be, rich you may be, but you will be dead' 

It is the fear of such a fate as this that we should 
ceaselessly hold before our eyes, rather than the vague 
terror of any 'subterranean Smithfield.' The curse 
is upon us now, and no man can doubt it or deny it. 
Hear again what the same preacher says of those — 
not who don't go to church, or who don't go to our 
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church, or who don't look so reverent in church 
as we do, but of those who have not the spirit of 
Christ. 

Let those who will deal out upon them the precise 
form and fact of their damnation, and assert its finality, 
and with the hands of human feebleness trifle with 
the very thunderbolts of heaven. Let others, if they 
will, condemn those who refuse to dogmatize when 
God has not spoken, and brand with the reproach of 
heretic the men who will not bar up against their 
brethren the irrevocable gates of hell. . . . But this 
I do know, that heaven and hell are not distant 
localities, not golden cities in the far-off blue, or lakes 
of brimstone in the central fire, but that they are now, 
and that they are here. The pure, the peaceful, the 
loving, the earnest heart, that is heaven now; the 
guilty, the coward, the useless, the corrupted, the 
envious, the discontented heart, that is hell now, and, 
till purged and cleansed, can never be anything but 
a hell, which the worm and the fire can make no worse.* 

Here is the one grief, the one death, the one hell, 
which we, so much despairing over the troubles and 
dangers of life, have to fear. Let us think more of 
this. Let us not ask ourselves if we shall some day 
die, but rather if we are now alive 

For we may live. Why will ye die } is the word of 
God to man. There is a life which is bright with holy 
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thoughts and noble deeds, and glad voices of nature 
and tender emotions of humanity, and all the pleasant 
sights and sounds of our Father's world, and all His 
goodly gifts thankfully taken and wisely used. If we 
could lead this life we must be always happy, for to 
it sorrow and joy, storm and sunshine, sickness and 
health, pain and pleasure, all things, evil and good, 
are sent alike as blessings. To this life there is but 
one way, though men have tried to make many. This 
way is the path of Christ, the path sown with toils and 
sorrows, that will flower with peace and joy. Worldly 
men know the bitterness of their own joys, but not 
the sweetness of these sorrows. They allow them- 
selves to fear the pains of a Christian life, and would 
fain forget the horror of a godless death. But they 
are not wise. If we did but follow this path rightly, 
we should be no self-tormenting ascetics, no life- 
deadening hermits, no angry wranglers about truth, 
but, by God*s grace, we should seek to keep His 
commandments, and in all our actions, whether we 
laboured or rested, or mourned or made merry, as we 
passed through this mortal life, we should gladly and 
bravely carry about with us the remembrance that 
somewhere on our journey sits ' the Shadow, cloaked 
from head to foot.' But for us he can have no terrors 
if we have striven to make our wills one with the will 
of God. 
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* In door servant. In or out of livery. Age 25. Height, 6 feet No 
objections to the country. Good personal character. Address, J. T.* 

N some such form does John Thomas intro- 
duce himself to respectable families in 
want of his services. Let us hope that the 
fates may be propitious to him. May his character 
and appearance prove satisfactory. May he enter 
speedily on his useful and ornamental career. May 
his calves never grow less, and his honesty remain 
unimpeached. May he rise in his profession even to 
the giddy heights of butlerdom. May he love the 
ladies*-maid, and love not in vain. May he end his 
days peacefully in a village public-house, under the 
shadow of the family arms, instructing the toping 
rustics in the elements of gentility. At least let him 
go on his way in peace with our best wishes. We 
have no quarrel with him, honest fellow, it is his 
raison cHitre that we have somewhat to speak against. 
A servant of every degree may be said to have 

£ 
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two separate states of existence. There is the man 
John Thomas, a loving, hating, erring, grumbling, 
self-seeking human being like you or me, madam ; 
and there is John Thomas in his more familiar aspect 
of a trouble-saving machine, a fetch-and-carry biped 
in plush breeches, who is distinguished from your 
horse and other servitors by possessing the gift of 
speech when you desire it, and being able to touch 
his hat on due occasions. A well-regulated machine 
of this kind is a valuable article, and by no means to 
be sneered at. I am not much surprised at these 
good people who identify the cause of Christianity 
and civilisation with the propagation of John Thomas- 
ism among the lower orders. Just think! If we 
could only dress all mankind in appropriate plush 
breeches, and induce them to come to church regu- 
larly, touching their hats to our carriage, and making 
way for us to ascend to our lofty pew, what a number 
of the problems which perplex nineteenth century 
humanity should we not have solved ! But, alas ! 
we learn that this is impossible, of such unmanage- 
able materials are we made. We already find our 
life oppressed by cockades and liveries, and there 
seems to be a necessity for mankind to breathe a 
purer air than even that of the butler's pantry. Hinc 
illae lachrymae I 

Setting apart John Thomas as a man, John Thomas 
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as an institution is to me wonderful, fearful, yet not 
to be reverenced, nay, to be rebelled against by all 
daring and hardy spirits who care not to be forbidden 
fire and water in the realms where flunkeyism is a 
religion and a power. Plush breeches are serviceable 
garments in their way, but as symbolical vestments 
they are to be preached against as teaching to the 
ignorant the false doctrines of the worship of the 
Grundian goddess, 'Now for a cast of my office; 
a starched phiz, a canting phrase, and as many lies 
as are necessary,* says the flunkey in the farce, and 
this is not unlike the language of what I may be 
allowed to call John Thomasism all the world over. 

The first thing that strikes one about John Thomas, 
after the dazzling effect produced by his gorgeous 
appearance and haughty demeanour has passed away, 
is his knowledge. His brother is to this day a sun- 
burnt, shock-haired ploughboy; but this man has 
ascended into a new sphere of life, and to a certain 
extent made himself master of the habits of the 
highest classes. You may wonder how he acquired 
this knowledge. You would wonder still more if you 
were to read a work called John Thomas's Guide, 
and therefrom learn the number and delicacy of the 
processes which the machine is trained to perform. 

Staying at a country house one wet day, I passed 
a whole morning in the study of this work, in which 
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I found both instruction and amusement. It con- 
tained full directions to the butler, valet, and footman 
how to perform their several duties, besides sundry 
sound, though rather platitudinarian, precepts of 
morality applicable to the condition of servitude. I 
must be allowed to digress so far as to copy one 
paragraph which especially struck me : — 

' It will be imprudent, if not unpardonable in you, 
either to take so much wine yourself as would pre- 
vent, in the slightest degree, your attending properly 
to your duty. ... If you have not the opportunity 
of clearing away the wine, plate, and fruit, carefully 
lock the door as soon as the company all leave the 
table, and put the key in your pocket ; or those whom 
you have to assist you may help themselves, and by 
so doing perhaps not only render themselves unable 
to give any further assistance, but even place you in 
aa unpleasant situation by making too free with 
what is placed under your personal charge, which is 
particularly distressing, and which is only to be pre- 
vented by care, attention, and presence of mind.* 

This is a fair sample of the John Thomas school 
in English literature, and it is very expressive of the 
tone of the book. A high ideal is aimed at through- 
out. 'White cotton stockings and a white necktie 
are indispensable,' the neophyte is informed. In the 
quotation I have just made, there is a hint of the 
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green-grocer's presence, but that is quite an excep- 
tional case. The author generally assumes that he 
is addressing the domestics of rich and great families, 
and, acting on this assumption, gives rules for the 
performance of every duty of a servant, from brush- 
ing boots to hiring lodgings. The perusal of these 
rules filled me with a sense of humility, and I felt 
how barbarian and wretched my existence was from 
John Thomas's point of view. Still more humbled 
did I feel when I came to this statement : — ' In most 
respectable families it is the exclusive duty of one 
particular man-servant to wait on and attend the 
master of the house.' 

Alas ! Was I not even respectable in the eyes of 
this social Gamaliel ! After a moment of bewildered 
thought, I began to draw breath again, and to feel 
content >that it should be so. You and I, reader, who 
dine in an old shooting-coat off a leg of mutton, and 
draw our own corks, if haply we have any to draw, 
we are not respectable in the eyes of John Thomas. 
But let us not feel it shame, seeing that better and 
wiser men than we have fared even less sumptuously 
and ceremoniously. Perhaps we enjoy our modest 
meal just as much as the * respectable ' people who 
are waited on by half-a-dozen flunkeys. I, for my 
part, will go so far as to profess that if I were as rich 
as Croesus, I could not bear to have a certain number 
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of my fellow-creatures dressed up like mountebanks 
for my gratification, nor should I think of employing 
a strong man to do these little services which I can 
do much better for myself, or which a neat-handed 
maid is clearly destined by Providence to do for me. 
Yet you and I, however independent we may pro- 
fess to be, are more or less influenced by a sneaking 
reverence for John Thomas. We get on without him 
perhaps, but his plush breeches strike somewhat of 
awe into our souls. Do you not remember how 
David Copperfield was constantly humiliated before 
the quiet, steadfast glance of his friend's servant, who 
always seemed to be respectfully pitying and patron- 
izing the young man's inexperience and ignorance } 
Something of the same feeling we all have in society. 
We take painful care how we deal with our napkins 
and use our knives, knowing well that the eye of 
John Thomas is fixed upon us, and fearing above all 
things lest he pronounce against us the fiat of dis- 
respectability. He may not be present in the flesh, 
but in the spirit he is ever with us when we meet 
together to enjoy each other's company. And most 
people can name to you among their list of friends, 
some one man or woman who takes upon himself or 
herself the function of promulgating the decrees of 
John Thomasism. How we all fear the opinion of 
Mr. A. or Mrs. B., as the case may be ; and yet are 
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they not creatures of like failings as ourselves, lower 
than ourselves often in the scale of being? Beau 
Brummell and Major Pendennis were of no particular 
rank or family, but such is the power of plush that 
they became arbiters of manners to princes and 
nobles of the land. 

We have all read Thackeray ; we have laughed at 
his inimitable exposures of flunkeyism, and yet we 
submit to the pride and contempt of John Thomas. 
It seems to be natural that he should despise us, and 
whatever is, is right, we know. Those people, you 
may have noticed, are generally the most contemp- 
tuous towards others who have the least cause to be 
proud of themselves. If the power had been granted 
me to write words that would make thousands laugh 
and cry, I should not despise other men who had 
not been endowed with such a talent. But if I had 
studied the handbook of Etiquette, and learned how 
to answer a note of invitation in due form, I should 
feel a just scorn for all my fellow-creatures not so 
instructed. Such is silly human nature. 

Hence the pride of John Thomas ; but whence his 
power ? How does he come to tyrannize thus over 
society, having willing subjects in thousands, besides 
a zealous band of courtiers, lawgivers, preachers, yea 
even martyrs, with that king of Spain at the head of 
the list, who died of fever because the particular Don 
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Juan Tomaso, whose duty it was to remove the royal 
chair from the fire, was not present among the crowd 
of other blue-blooded flunkeys ? 

The answer to such a question is almost as great a 
mystery as the origin of evil. The most plausible 
one is, that a natural admiration of plush breeches is 
implanted in the heart of man. Yet there are diffi- 
culties in the way of this theory. Children and child- 
like states of society have manifestly little or no 
leaning towards flunkeyism. Your street boys will 
throw mud at the most elegant of calves, and openly 
revile the most imposing of wigs, and your Homers 
have an honest reverence for far other qualities than 
those which grace the presence-chamber and the 
fashionable dinner-table. Philosophers have there- 
fore considered that we come into the world in utter 
nakedness and entire forgetfulness of the truths of 
John Thomasism. But there would seem to be 
always latent in us a seed of better things, which 
under favourable circumstances seldom fails to 
develop into a due sense of our responsibility in 
matters ceremonial. Perhaps it is our laziness which 
gives John Thomas his greatest power over us. 
Wherever we go we find him ready to do little 
services for us which we could do very well for our- 
selves, and we are willing to accept his help. So in 
political and religious and other questions, where we 
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see a liveried and imposing opinion at the door, we 
put ourselves under its guidance, and get correct 
views, beliefs, and habits, cut and dry for use, to our 
great comfort and peace of mind. We are thus saved 
an enormous amount of trouble and reflection on 
our passage through life, and the only, doubt is, as 
to whether John Thomas is always the best possible 
guide to right conduct and opinion. If we can only 
be satisfied about this, we may easily avoid reproach 
and scorn by attending to his precepts and sublime 
example. 

In the State we feel his beneficent power, and are 
prone to rejoice therein. England is, or should be, 
governed by her wisest and greatest men, or at least 
by those who are called wisest and greatest. Such a 
man works, well or ill, openly before the eyes of all 
men, framing laws, debating, managing; or, it may be, 
secretly in a garret, changing the mind of a nation. 
But whatever such men do must be sanctioned by 
the presence and participation of John Thomas, 
coroneted, robed, gold-sticked. What bowings and 
bewiggings and palaverings do we not consider 
necessary for the protection of our lives and property, 
and the upholding of our national honour ! What a 
splendid and time-honoured and truly venerable 
thing is the British Constitution so decked out in 
costly plush ! The apex of it is maintained at a cost 
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of half-a-milHon of pounds yearly, and consists, we 
are told, not of a man or woman, with the passions of 
human kind, and the will and power of a ruler, but 
of an automaton sceptre, a gilded image of John 
Thomasism, a practicable sun to light up the gold- 
sticks in waiting, and reflected from them to shine 
upon the dark world below, illuminating all men with 
the rays of our earthly heaven. 

But human affairs are uncertain, and so long as 
our laws of succession are in force, we are always 
exposed to the chance of getting for our money a 
king with strong character and convictions of his own, 
who could not fail to play the very bull among our 
china-shop of political proprieties. In view of such 
a calamity, some wise men have suggested that, in 
this economical and manufacturing age, it would 
be well to provide an actual statue or simulacrum 
of royalty, which being constructed on improved 
principles at Birmingham or elsewhere, and duly 
clothed in suitable laced coat and plush breeches, 
might be handed down for the veneration of future 
ages, with little more expense than the cost of pro- 
duction and occasional exhibition to the populace, 
a skilful valet being provided from time to time by 
competitive examination among the most intelligent 
of our hereditary rulers. 

There is another class of doubters as to the per- 
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fection of our political institutions. A wonderful and 
a dreadful thing has lately happened in our land. A 
plain, unknown man arose among us, and spake such 
words as none could choose but hear. He appealed 
to the laws of God, and openly — too openly, as some 
think — professed his contempt for John Thomas and 
his laws. Rash and wicked ! With what rage and 
derision did we not receive that man! How our 
orators of the Let-alone party denounced him as 
Atheist, Jacobin, Chartist, and all the rest of it ! How 
willingly the Jenkinses of the press set themselves on 
to laugh at him ! How the wise, noble dukes and 
earls magnanimously pitied him and complacently 
feigned to ignore his political existence ! But he 
heeded not, and went on his way undauntedly, 
knowing that he had taken truth by the hand, and 
that with time and truth on his side the weakest 
man need not fear the most stupendous flunkeyism 
that ever was permitted to be a power upon earth. 
And now what a commotion do we not see among 
the John Thomas tribe ! That man's words, once 
heard so scornfully, have become the opinions of the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen, and the most 
obnoxious of these opinions have been made into a law 
at the hands of his quondam revilers. There is not so 
much reviling now ; success is a sop seldom wasted on 
the Cerberus of Plushdom. But lo ! the man is still 
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pressing on sword in hand, with his brows still bent 
against untruth and unrighteousness, and a murmur 
begins to go through the land as of a great people 
arising to follow their leader — no bewigged and be- 
titled image of a leader — but a strong, brave, honest 
man armed with the invincible weapons that have 
already slain so many a cruel and monstrous op- 
pressor of the truth. Good heavens ! to what are 
we coming ? Fly to the rocks, my noble lord ; hang 
yourselves, all ye race of valets ! Your little world is 
crumbling away beneath your feet, and the end of 
all things is surely at hand. 

Yet let us hope and believe that our nation may 
still prosper, even under the leadership of such a 
man. * Do right,' is his text, and does not his history 
teach us that if we do right we do well ; that national 
peace and prosperity follow national justice and 
honour ; and that, on the other hand, if we bully, 
dogmatize, and distrust at the bidding of John 
Thomas and his kind, a sure Nemesis will arise and 
pursue us, and may in due time chance to make short 
work with our beloved indispensabilities. What hor- 
rors a long reign of flunkeyism brought upon France, 
horrors that we might not have escaped, if a certain 
strong, unpolished Cromwell had. not stood up with 
sword and Bible and declared that by them, and not 
by plush breeches, should the land be ruled. 
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Thanks to the spirit of our pastors and masters at 
another crisis of English history, we find that in the 
Church as well as the State there is a large element of 
John Thomasism. Little enough of this do we recog- 
nise in the holy men of old who went about preaching 
the Gospel among tribulation, perils, and hatred. We 
are mockers, sceptics if you will, but we dare not mock 
at these things ; we cannot doubt the divinity of 
labour and suffering and love. But now our churches, 
notably that which calls itself the Church among us, 
have taken to themselves liveries, worn not by the 
apostles, at which we feel sorrowfully constrained to 
laugh. Oh ! it is pitiable to hear the flunkey mind 
gravely at work on the Eternal mysteries, with 
strange and various results that have called forth such 
indignant protests as this — 

* As if the Shepherd, who from outer cold 
Leads all his shivering lambs to one sure fold, 
Were careful for the fashion of his crook ! 
There is no broken reed so poor and base, 
No rush, the bending tilt of swamp-fly blue. 
But he therewith the ravening wolf can chase, 
And guide his flocks to springs and pastures new ; 
Through ways unlooked-for and through many lands, 
Far from the rich folds built with human hands, 
The gracious footprints of his love I trace.' 

I fear and grieve to offend many good people who 
have come to believe that John Thomas is indeed a 
messenger from heaven. But there are others to 
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whose eyes there is no divinity about plush, and what- 
ever lamentable results follow from this disbelief 
should be set down to the account of those who 
manufacture the article in such bad taste and of such 
inferior quality. 

Is it not hard for us to reverence rightly our 
ecclesiastical tables of precedence and our duly 
attired rabbis ? We behold rich and idle men living 
on money said to be consecrated to God, and we read 
our New Testaments, and if we are puzzled we are 
told that it is necessary for us to understand the 
Scriptures thoroughly in the original tongue. The 
very reverend John Thomas is always fully persuaded 
that he understands the letter of the Bible ; is the 
promise given that the spirit of it will always be an 
open secret to wealth and learning } 

Yet in spite of the agitation of the great livery- 
question, which, let it be confessed, has lately been 
reopened by something better than mere flunkey 
vanity, I venture to say that John Thomasism is on 
the decline in our Church. Witness our Ecclesiastical 
Commissions accepted as necessary after some grumb- 
ling, and the not unpleased astonishment with which 
we have heard that in these our days a lord-bishop 
thought it scarcely unfitting for him to go forth and 
preach to the poor of his diocese. More than one, 
indeed, for there can be no doubt that the Scriptures 
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in the original tongue plainly set forth how the 
apostles ' preached and lorded not/ Fancy the Lord 
Paul and the Lord Peter sitting in the Council of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, diligently making provision for 
tithe of mint and rue, jealously guarding their well- 
provided wallets, sneering at the people that knew not 
the law, and persistently voting against every wise 
and patriotic reform on which the nation might have 
set its heart. 

Thanks then to Dissenters, Radicals, Ritualists, 
and other troublesome persons, religious flunkeyism is 
getting properly ashamed of itself, and slinking back 
out of public notice to some extent But if I wished 
to see it in full bloom and perfection, I should like to 
have lived in the reign of our late king, John Thomas 
the Great These were the good old times. These 
were the palmy days of Church and State, when 
revilers and reformers might haply be thrust into 
prison with such malefactors as Leigh Hunt In 
these days a profligate, perjured monarch, liturgically 
religious and gracious indeed, and not without gifts 
and graces which commanded the veneration and even 
enthusiasm of the flunkey mind, yet a faithless lover, 
a brutal husband, a foolish fop, an impoverished 
debtor, a perjured prince ; such a man, it is on record, 
had it among his duties to select the tutor who had 
so instructed him in the Christian religion, or the 
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toady of his prime minister, and to set him up as 
a divinely appointed pastor and channel of divine 
grace for priests and people. Oh ! it must have been 
a sight at which the devils laughed. The new-made 
Episcopus, humble and reluctant in spite of all his 
eminent Christian virtues, goes straightway into re- 
tirement — to his prayers let us hope — and has his 
apron duly constructed, and practises his new role as 
a spiritual peer. In the cathedral of his diocese the 
organ peals, and the good old dean and the venerable 
archdeacons, and the reverend canons, clad in the 
robes of innocence and wearing looks of sanctity, 
come grandly forth in procession and kneel down in 
that sacred place to implore the blessing of the all- 
seeing One for the solemn farce which they are about 
to enact. They ask God to guide them in their 
choice of a shepherd to feed His people, and they 
vainly would hide from Him that such a shepherd 
has already been chosen by a man for whom it is 
urgently needful to pray earnestly that he may attain 
everlasting joy and felicity. Back to the chapter- 
house, and with unmoved countenances they go 
through their ridiculous ceremony. Prayer, consult- 
ing the Scriptures and so forth, are lies acted before 
God, for do they not owe unquestioning obedience to 
their flunkey king, whom Heaven save and preserve ? 
So down comes the consecrated bishop and has his 
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mitre painted on his carriage, and enjoys life as such 
a wealthy lord may, setting an example of dignity 
and contentment and reverence for the wise powers 
that be to his admiring diocese. What a useful and 
blessed life he will henceforth lead ! We know what 
party he will vote with, and what principles he may 
chance to write pamphlets in favour of. He will have 
toadies and flatterers to whom he will present in due 
time fat benefices. Not the fattest, the most dignified 
and important offices in the Church. They will be 
reserved for his sons and grandsons, who being 
inducted therein while little better than mischievous 
boys, will hold them for long and prosperous years, 
and hand down to our own troubled times some 
memory of these halcyon days. We may see too, in 
his cathedral, the monument of their worthy father, 
in due time gathered to the rest that awaits such 
people. There we may read his virtues and learn to 
reverence his memory. 

And all these things done in the purest of names ! 
Well may we wonder how England is as it is at this 
day. Is it not possible that these despised and per- 
secuted Methodists and such like people, who so 
vexed the souls of the worthy bishops, yet did some- 
thing to keep the salt of religion among us } We 
know how many texts of the Bible were quoted 
against them, but do we not learn from the Bible a 
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more sure test of godliness than any one text can 
gfive? And the contentious Cobbett, and the fiery 
Shelly, was it altogether of the devil that they showed 
so little Christian charity to John Thomas sitting in 
high and holy places ? Have we entered into none of 
the labours of such daring sinners ? Ah ! is not that 
often called the fire of hell in the temporary and local 
precepts of flunkey morality, which yet shines in dark 
places with somewhat of the light that liveth for ever ? 

We know what is our fate who are moved to irre- 
verence by the pretentious liveries of religion. But 
they are not its life ; its stimulants rather in certain 
cases, and always in due time its destruction. Its life 
is the spirit of Christ, which dwells not in orthodox 
fashions of plush, or even in episcopal galvanic cur- 
rents that so sadly fail to galvanize, but breathes and 
works its everlasting miracle, wherever the hearts of 
men are yearning to be humble and contrite and 
pure. God increase and multiply upon "us this spirit, 
and our faith will need no gorgeous clothing of human 
manufacture. 

Elsewhere does the mind of John Thomas manifest 
itself. One would think that he had little stomach 
for fighting — ^that his indispensable white neck-ties 
were sadly out of place on a battle-field. And it is so, 
but in times of peace there are zealous agencies for 
discovering and supplying necessities for plush in our 
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army. Grim-visaged generals may growl at the idea, 
but their wisdom is in some respects not unlike the 
wisdom of the flunkey tribe. Even in war, do they 
not try to carry about with them their customary 
stocks and razors as long as possible, to the amuse- 
ment of all Europe ? And are there no instances of 
brave men's lives being sacrificed at the shrine wor- 
shipped comfortably enough in drawing-rooms } Per- 
haps competitive examination will in due time do 
away with pipeclay and red tape. We shall see. 

And in literature.? John Thomas, spectacles on 
nose, rebukes me for not making the immediately 
preceding sentence more formal. For he too writes 
books, grammatical, verbose, which give him a right, 
in some people's eyes, to look down upon such 
irregular lucubrations as mine. You should see with 
what completeness he expands a truism, with what 
propriety he shields an accepted falsehood in a 
panoply of well-sounding words. His style has its 
merits. He is dull, heavy, unoriginal, it may be, but 
he is never vulgar, flippant, or rash. His airs of 
superiority are therefore received as befitting by the 
multitude, albeit he sometimes provokes a smile by 
the complacency with which he displays them. 

Being little, looking great, that is the nature of 
John Thomas and the essential quality of plush. Time 
and space fail me to give more instances of the power 
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hI \\\^ liMh/ in V'drUmh spharts of action. But it is in 
UHlMl ll<« timt he most visibly rdgns siipreme. He 
iIvvmIIh Im 'Mir \i^miic$, or his qniit haunts them, or it may 
liH III* U ^fntnent temporarily and representatively in 
lIlM j(M'« M fiftpixr (ornL You and I, being of course sen- 
Hthl«j mimI of>»curc persons, would like to go through 
1|(m <|iiMly utid comfortably, without any iuss oraffec- 
IhIImm, Kilt to please him we most osnstantly or 
pM||Mi|l»«lly ttim at a mock grandeur, which is trouble- 
HMiiiii, iMmI i'MpenwIve, and unsatisfactory. We dare not 
|Mh«m» Ih no through the rites and ceremonies which 
\w ph»mtllu»« fur u». We must have French dishes 
h^nU't^^l \^i hoiuoly Ivnglish mutton. We must seek 
\\\\ \W\\ hoo«>* <o nit wt our table, rather than honest 
HU\I \\Ui» UUM\, \\V n\ust put genial, open-hearted 
hn»iplUlll V hUo MU lIMUtlng and absurd livery of mock 
lUrtHUlHuMU'P, In fear and trembling we may act 
MrtlMUilly wlicn ttlone, but in company we must 
hJUiiMulipr iJurnelves, and be starched and beplushed. 

In It not u ludicrous sight to see a respectable 
hnM«MlMiMt?r giving a party to his friends ? With what 
yrrtve fiiccH they sit round the dinner-table, and try 
til look UH If they were accustomed every day to 
unncciiMHary profusion of dishes and stiffness of 
behttvlour. Or with what silly smiles they crowd the 
driiwing-room at an hour when all sensible people 
ought to be in bed, each bent on persuading his 
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neighbour that he is enjoying himself above measure. 
Some people do enjoy themselves under these cir- 
cumstances, thanks to unnatural and unhealthy tastes. 
Not the host and hostess ; be sure they have too 
much anxiety on their minds to allow room for kindly 
feelings of hospitable pleasure. Ephemeral luxury is 
not exhibited but with much care and pains. Perhaps 
the only person thoroughly at home in such scenes is 
John Thomas. While others are crushing and sim- 
pering and looking awkward and feeling bored, he 
is always grand, majestic, complacent, as a monarch 
should be before his subjects. 

But even the aristocracy, to whom John Thomas is 
more of a servant and less of a master, would yet do 
well to send that pompous official about his business, 
if there be honest business in the world to which he 
can turn his hand. For their own sakes I would have 
them try the pleasures of simplicity. Heaven help 
the doctors if my advice be taken. But I am not 
going to harp on a well-worn string, which has been 
strummed upon by moralists of all ages, with little 
enough result in the way of dancing. 

John Thomas not only attends us throughout life, but 
follows us to the grave. The flunkey at the funeral ! 
Can any intrusion seem more impertinent and ludi- 
crous? Now, if ever, we should have done with 
mockery. Yet even here, in our bitterest sorrow, face 
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to face with the sternest reality, we stretch forth our 
hands to our tutelar deity, and are fain to rest our 
aching brows upon cushions of plush. Three of the 
greatest men that the past year has taken from us, 
with their last words forbade the hireling mourner to 
approach their tombs with his vain trappings. But 
will their example encourage the common herd to re- 
nounce the faith at the hour of death, and to pass 
away from the eyes of men without the last sacra- 
ment of gentility } 

Some good people think and say, with much 
doubting and lamentation, that the reign of flunkeyism 
is coming to an end, that wigs and the like are disap- 
pearing from the face of the earth. In proof whereof 
has not a royal personage put on record how he enjoyed 
a short clay-pipe sitting on the carcase of an elephant. 
Shade of Beau Brummell, rest thee in peace ! Men 
still live and die and dress and toady. For my part, 
I fear that the evil is destined, for a time at least, to 
wax greater in social life. Wealth increases among 
us faster than wisdom, and a latter-day miracle is 
almost more probable than that a fool should be rich 
and not be pleased by a show of plush. Are we to 
look forward to a long reign of parvenu John 
Thomasism — flunkeyism worse flunkeyfied.? Di meli- 
era ! To the breach good men and true, or the foe 
will be on us ! Here, with your stern wisdom, 
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philosophers ! Ho, poets, old enemies of untruth, 
once more to the battle ! Ye stout-hearted satirists, 
go forth and skirmish with your winged darts ! Down 
with this grandeur of John Thomas, to which white 
neck-ties are indispensable ! Down with the little mind 
that has reverence only for what is wealthily respect- 
able ! Down with this hireling chivalry that is hat in 
hand to the countess and snubs the poor governess ! 

And now for a few words of pr^ictical application, 
after the manner of other sermons. If you have read 
my discourse aright, you will perceive that I have not 
been abusing a body of honest men who are often use- 
ful and often lazy, but have been pointing enigmati- 
cally at a certain weakness in the human mind, from 
which I myself, most likely, am no more free than 
others in the same station and circumstances. Yet 
we should strive to be free from it, as much as may 
be. Let us examine our hearts, my brethren. Do 
we pasture our souls on barren shadows, or do we set 
our faces towards the eternal hills ? Do you follow 
after the things that are lovely, or only the things 
that with John Thomas and his kind are of good 
report t Are you a gentleman, courteous and kindly 
to all, especially to those who are poorer or weaker 
than yourself, reverencing those things which deserve 
reverence, hating those things which Heaven hates ? 
Or are you a flunkey in mind and soul, despising your 
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unplushed fellow-creatures, toadying ever so politely 
wealth and rank, bowing down ever so slightly to the 
Rimmons of this world ? 

This will seem an odd and random sort of lucubra- 
tion, and one of its peculiarities is that the beginning 
comes at the end. The other day I was walking on 
a woody hill that looks down on a certain fair city of 
the west, much resorted to by the flunkeyfied classes 
of humanity. And turning my eyes from the spires 
of this city and the rich dale beyond, I peeped 
through the bushes and watched three children 
merrily disporting themselves in a leafy glade. A 
boy and a girl were chasing each other about in rough 
and noisy play, while a baby-sister sat on the grass 
queen-like, every moment calling upon these willing 
subjects to supply her little wants. I watched how 
the sister soothed her when frightened by the jumping 
of a rascally squirrel, and how the boy willingly 
climbed a tree to get her some acorns, and then the 
grave faces with which they all set to work stringing 
these treasures into a necklace, that made baby crow 
and clap her fat little hands. No doubt these chil- 
dren were sometimes quarrelsome and selfish and 
naughty, and as for the boy, I am very much mistaken 
if he and his Latin Grammar were on good terms, but 
while I watched them they seemed simple and loving, 
and full of an innocent glee to which the men and 
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women I meet are strangers. At length, after seeing 
them share a humble lunch of bread and cherries, and 
pausing only to notice how carefully Sissy picked out 
the stones for baby, I stole away, pondering much 
over the nature of things. This simple sight made 
me feel sad, and set me thinking how much more 
happy we might be if we could rid of the plush and 
starch which have overgrown our life, and by which, 
indeed, we seem to live with some show of credit and 
self-satisfaction. After all, there is but one way to 
set us free, that way by which the tainted and careful 
heart may be born again, and become as the heart of 
a little child. 
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•Jones and Co^s Unequalled Mixture at 2/ consists only of selec- 
tions from the finest growths. All connoisseurs pronounce this to be the 
cheapest, purest, strongest, and best Tea at present submitted to the 
public' 



EAVING out of present consideration that 
important section of the community 
which supports itself by manual labour, 
we find that there are two classes into which respect- 
able people may roughly be divided — the upper and 
middle. It is difficult to draw the line between these 
two. The aristocracy, of course, belong to the first, 
the bourgeois proper are clearly numbered among the 
second ; but between these bodies there is a large 
class who stand on somewhat debatable ground. 
We — for the reader as well as myself most probably 
belongs to this class — are not genteel enough to be 
idle, nor vulgar enough to wear aprons. We are 
parsons, lawyers, doctors, small proprietors, large 
merchants, and so forth. We may live in a small 
way, but are not unshone upon by the lights of the 
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fashionable world. We give dinner-parties and have 
carriage acquaintances. We are demonstrably con- 
nected with a baronet, or we at least know some one 
who is cousin to an Irish peer. We have crests on 
our silver, and peerages in our drawing-rooms. A 
boy in buttons is possible for us, or even a cheap 
butler. We have some idea of how to behave ourselves 
in the very highest society, if thereto admitted. On the 
whole we are very well satisfied with our condition, 
but, for the most part, we are not quite confident as to 
which of the two great divisions of well-to-do society 
we are most intimately connected with. We hover 
between fashion and respectability. When tickets 
for the county ball have been sent us, we plume our- 
selves on our relations with the upper ten thousand. 
When connubial or turf scandals in high life are the 
theme of public discussion, we draw round us the 
skirts of our plain broadcloth mantles, and thank 
Heaven that we belong to the virtuous middle 
classes. 

Looking at the matter from a just point of view, 
this class is seen standing on the right side of the 
line. The duke has generally far more in common 
with the parson or the physician than they have 
with the grocer or farmer. The position of the pro- 
fessional man and of the noble are perhaps only 
separated from each other by the lapse of one genera- 
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tion. These two have to a certain extent received 
the same kind of education, and are more or less 
acquainted with each other's tone of thought and 
mode of life. They may walk together and dine 
together without any exhibition of horror on the part 
of Mrs. Grundy. But a wide gulf of dissimilarity of 
habits and feeling separates them both from the next 
class in society. At this part of our social scale 
occurs the largest and most impassable gulf. 

This gulf is visible enough in actual life, but again 
there is a difficulty in indicating it upon paper. The 
words gentleman and lady are scarcely now available 
for the purpose of marking off a caste. As a matter 
of fact these designations are privately used by each 
of us to indicate a rank that comprehends himself and 
his superiors, and excludes all who are by one shade 
inferior to him in position. Am I a doctor who sends 
out medicine to my patients from a private door ? 
Then I am a gentleman, and my neighbour, who has 
a surgery with red and blue bottles in the window, is 
not is my husband a solicitor who manages the 
affairs of county magnates } I am a lady, and have 
a right to look down on Mrs. Smith, seeing that her 
spouse is famed as a cunning wrangler in petty cases 
at the County Sessions. 

Then again, it seems scarcely exhaustive enough to 
define the middle class as composed of persons who 
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drop their A's, or of persons who take tea in the dining- 
room, or of persons suspected of eating with their 
knives. But it is hard to find an entirely satisfactory 
definition, and perhaps we have hit upon as service- 
able a one as possible, when we distinguish between 
the advertising and non-advertising classes. 

If you go to any town where the aristocracy proper 
are not numerous enough to form a society of their 
own, you will find that the most influential inhabi- 
tants are divided into these two classes, living quite 
apart from each other. . At first sight this seems 
strange. Possibly the trading class may be as rich as 
the professional class, or richer; but the wealthy 
grocer is held at arm's length by the poorest starveling 
of a curate, with a hauteur which the mere fact of his 
selling cheeses does not sufficiently account for. He 
may be to all appearance on friendly enough terms 
with all his fellow-citizens, but knows very well 
that it is only on sufferance that he gives his opinion 
about the weather or the ministry to the more 
dignified of them. His wife is made to feel the differ- 
ence more acutely — forewomen are more severe in 
carrying out the edicts of Mrs. Grundy. Mrs. Grocer 
may start her carriage, may ruin her husband in 
bonnets, may remove the family residence to a genteel 
square or a suburban villa, but she can find no charm 
to open to her the gates of the social paradise. She 
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may grumble and fret and envy, but in vain. Her 
more fortunate sisters regard her with calm superiority, 
if they deign to notice her existence at all. If her 
husband were an archangel, instead of a dissenting 
deacon, not even the wives of the clergy would visit 
her. 

It is a fact that this antipathy or want of sympathy 
exists, and one must now try to account for it. We 
— ^whom I have humbly ventured to call the upper 
classes for the nonce — are at times not indisposed to 
be cordial with working men and women. We hail 
them as Dick, Tom, and Harry, our wives visit their 
wives, not without blankets and soup-tickets. But 
we are unalterably stiff and reserved to the class 
immediately beneath us. They are Samaritans with 
whom we have no dealings save in the way of tea and 
soap. We undertake to laugh at their clumsy 
imitations of our genteel idols. We are jealous of 
any attempt at contact on their part. This, indeed, 
is only human nature — that we should be at ease 
with our undoubted and confessed inferiors, and dis- 
tant to rivals who may seem to be too near our throne. 
Men are prone to be more distrustful of those who 
are only one degree of latitude removed from their 
own position, than of those who are toto calo apart. 
Thus you will find the advanced Anglican, who has 
attained to vestments, expressing sympathy for 
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Primitive Methodists, but reviling his brother who 
has not seen his way to go further than choral 
services. And the extreme Radical will upon occa- 
sion join hands with the Tory, but fears the Whig, 
even bringing in reform bills. 

This is so far to the point ; but the alleged cause 
of the antipathy under consideration is the prevalence 
of certain faults among the middle class. These 
faults are of a kind disagreeable to refined minds, and 
their existence is proverbial in the language of the 
upper classes. We have all read the history of 
Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, and have contrasted the two 
chief characters who figure in it. We know what a 
lofty soul Aubrey had ; how wise and patient and 
devout he was ; in what a noble spirit of resignation 
he settled down to live upon some hundreds a year. 
On the other hand we have learned that because Tit- 
mouse was a counter-jumper, he was a mean, ungrate- 
ful, snub-nosed, sandy-haired, conceited, sottish puppy. 
We recognise this as a true picture of life. It is quite 
right to show how all lords and ladies, with their 
rectors and butlers, are disinterested and generous and 
true-hearted, and how all attorneys and shopkeepers, 
with their wives and daughters, are covetous, scheming, 
low-minded people, who only succeed in making 
fools of themselves when they try to imitate their 
betters. 
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I should like to say that the above paragraph is 
nothing but irony, but I cannot. We are not bound to 
believe that the author of Ten Thousand a Year has 
made a very faithful representation of Messrs. Quirk, 
Tag-rag, and their like, but if we take up a daily 
newspaper, and read two or three of its advertising 
columns, we find people of this class exhibiting them- 
selves in a far more unfavourable light than they 
appear in the descriptions of any aristocratic novelist. 
Judging from evidence, we are obliged to confess that 
they have certain faults from which the upper class 
is more free. There can be little more doubt about 
this than that, as a matter of fact, the faces and 
personal appearance of the two classes are generally 
distinguishable. A tallow chandler may have filbert 
nails and a high sense of chivalric honour ; a baronet 
may have a snub-nose and a propensity towards stingi- 
ness; but these are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. 

I have not hesitated to treat of the peculiarities 
of all classes of the community as they deserve, and 
so I offer no apology for clearing the decks to open 
fire upon the faults of the middle class. I am anxious 
not to speak sneeringly or too strongly. On the 
other hand, in such an attack, one must take care not 
to load with too little powder. This class is no feeble 
folk, but a thick-hided, thick-skulled people, for the 
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most part impervious to emanations of sweetness 
and light They have been accustomed to laugh at 
us scribblers as penniless and unbusinesslike, and it is 
only fair retribution if we can with our darts find out 
the soft places in their skin, and send them away 
howling. 

It will be much easier to hunt down this middle- 
class evil-doing, if we personify it under the name of 
Jones. My humble apologies to all honest owners of 
this respectable appellation, but how can one help 
one's-self .? Appear, Jones, grocer and tea-dealer, a 
very Philistine of a beast, heavy, ungraceful, slow of 
motion, with big broad head, well adapted for pushing, 
and small grey eyes blinking sharply enough abroad 
in search of provender. You see I was right about 
the thickness of his skin. There are already several 
of my darts sticking in it without causing him the 
slightest uneasiness. But here is a heavy-headed 
fact, a sort of weapon by which he professes himself to 
be impressionable. Jones, read that advertisement, 
put forth by you in to-day's newspaper, and quoted 
by me at the head of this paper, and answer me 
frankly if it is not an impudent, disgraceful He. Now, 
do you think that a gentleman, a man who is a lawyer, 
a doctor, or a clergyman, would be likely to say such 
a thing publicly of his professional work } If not, 
deny it as you will, he is your superior, and cannot 
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have comfort and satisfaction in associating with 
you. 

I read the advertisement sheet, and I find trades- 
men of all kinds publicly announcing in like manner, 
that their goods are the best and cheapest ; that no 
house in town is equal to theirs ; that no lady of 
fashion is without some article supplied by them ; and 
many other such statements, which I know, and they 
know, to be falsehoods. I am compelled to conclude 
that this class are not ashamed to confess that the 
acquisition of money is their first object in life; 
whereas professional men, however covetous, are so 
far under the influence of some restraining power, that 
it is only in private that they can venture to recom- 
mend themselves. Something is gained to virtue, 
when greed is forced to keep indoors at least. Let 
us do justice to the false religion of Mrs. Grundy. 
Qucerenda pecunia prima is not the chief dogma of 
her creed. 

We know very well what the nature of these best 
and purest of articles is now-a-days. We know how 
our food is adulterated, how our clothes go to rags, 
how our houses fall to pieces. We sit down to eat 
and drink, and we know not what trash, what poison 
even, we may be absorbing into our systems. And 
when we think of the poor, who have less protection 
than we have against this horrible curse of commer- 
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cial dishonesty, we feel inclined to exchange our light 
railing against Jones and his kind for the bitterest 
words that man can speak, 

'Well/ says Jones, 'is there no adulteration of higher- 
priced commodities ? Do we get all that we ought 
for our money from the parson and the doctor?' Not 
always, perhaps ; but it must be remembered that we 
are dealing with the apparent general characteristics 
of classes. There can be little doubt that the work of 
professional men is, as a rule, comparatively honest; or, 
if done dishonestly, is so done more often unconsciously 
or unwillingly. The clergyman spins out his sermons 
by borrowed commonplaces ; it is his vanity that is 
to blame in part, and partly a custom allowed, even 
held sacred, by his hearers. Your doctor sends out 
medicine which he knows to be unnecessary ; but you 
are stupidly unwilling to pay him for his skill. The 
literary man pads out his articles — it is not right — 
but there are not wanting excuses by which he 
beguiles his judgment. If such a man wilfully and 
deliberately cheats you, he is likely to feel somewhat 
ashamed of himself, but you, with brazen forehead, 
sand your sugar as a matter of business, and then go 
to prayers, or to instruct your apprentices in the art 
by which you are growing rich. 

But if it were granted that the professional man 
did dishonest work, you do not find him puffing it up 
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as superior to that of others. He has more modesty 
and self-respect, which are things very well worth 
having, though not quoted at any high figure on the 
Stock Exchange. You talk about the pride of the 
class above you, as if pride were altogether a vice, 
and as if you had not your pretensions, more blame- 
able and far more ludicrous. If we must have pride, 
give me the dignified pride of a bishop, and not the 
bloated pride of a beadle. You laugh at the silly 
puppies whom you may have seen as specimens of 
the aristocracy, but none the less do you and your 
wife affect magpies' feathers on Sundays and holidays. 
You call out against luxury, but you too have a 
coarser belly-god whom you consider it orthodox to 
worship. In many respects, if you only knew it, it is 
your superiors that are comparatively simple and un- 
affected ; it is you that are vain and sophisticated. The 
Lord de Smith, I find, in speaking of his high-born 
comrades, says that * he knows a man,' but, if I am 
not mistaken, you would think it right to assert that 
*you are acquainted with a gentleman.' Mr. Glad- 
stone, we are told, addresses the House of Commons; 
but no less a person than J. Jones, Esquire, harangues 
his fellow-citizens on their vested interests in a common 
or right of way. The Times tells me, in describing a 
fire, that the stackyard was near a house, but the 
Little Puddlington Mercury takes a higher flight and 
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describes it as being 'contiguous to a neighbouring 
mansion.' Why, I have only to read your advertise- 
ments to see what a windy, wordy, bombastic fellow 
you are at heart, though you do wear an unpretending 
apron, and look so smugly humble. 

Don't talk about your honesty and reality. There 
is plenty of humbug and make-believe among your 
superiors, we know. But many of these lies of theirs 
are kindly fictions, not unuseful for hiding the bare- 
ness and roughness of life, — soft buffers which keep 
the angry and selfish passions of men from too violent 
contact with each other. You won't say you are ' not 
at home' to a poor relation ; you disdain to tell a civil 
little falsehood to lessen the pain of a refusal ; and for 
this you brag about your sincerity. No sham about 
you indeed ! Listen again to my first charge against 
you, stated in other words. 

' This hatter, in the Strand of London, instead of 
making better felt hats than another, mounts a huge 
lath-and-plaster hat, seven feet high, upon wheels ; 
sends a man to drive it through the streets ; hoping 
to be saved thereby. He has not attempted to make 
better hats, as he was appointed by the Universe to 
do, and with this ingenuity of his he could very pro- 
bably have done ; but his whole ingenuity is turned 
to persuade us that he has made such !' 

O Jones ! the shams of John Thomas are not so 
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empty and despicable as this. For at the bottom of 
'all plush, however shoddified, there is honest wool, 
but the composition of this garment in which you 
clothe yourself is the merest devil's dust, if you knew 
it, a far more deadly wear than the painted shirt of 
the martyr. For men clothed thus all hell is a 
Smithfield. 

But you evade this matter ; you return to the 
charge of want of feeling. True, you have no fine 
sensibilities, no finikin delicacy, no keen perception 
of what will give pain to others. These things you 
cannot understand or appreciate, as we see. But you 
have a stomach, and, by the light of its cravings, you 
are generous, liberal, friendly, to your fellow-men. You 
are not like heartless Dives. The beef would stick in 
your throat if you thought that Lazarus was starving 
at your door. Well, a certain amount of good-natured 
hospitality I am glad to credit you with. But if I 
examine into the philanthropic schemes by which it 
is from time to time proposed to alleviate distress, I 
do not find that you take the lead in them. Looking 
about me, I think I can see John Thomas, soup-can 
in hand, not without self-gratulation, splashing his 
silk stockings in the bye-ways and lanes which lead 
to the homes of the poor, while you are adding up 
your ledger. And — I may be wrong — ^but if all I 
hear is true, in the subscription lists of our modem 
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warfare against direr enemies than ever wore helmet or 
hauberk, it is, as of old, the high-bom champions who 
perform the noblest feats of arms. Isaac of York, 
albeit armed with the longer purse, is surpassed by 
unknown knights, on whose shields there is but little 
display of the heraldry of £. s, d. The snug, well- 
to-do tradesman does not play his part so manfully 
as the struggling curate. 

There was once a schoolmaster who was asked by 
the father of one of his pupils about the boy's con- 
duct. To this question the schoolmaster felt himself 
obliged to give a very unfavourable reply, to the 
effect that the boy was a sad liar. But the father re- 
joined, with some warmth, * I don't care to hear that 
my boy tells lies ; what I want to know is, has he a 
good moral character ? * 

So Jones, driven to confess that he is grasping, 
selfish, dishonest, for, says he, men must live, still 
falls back upon his morality. Whatever he may be, 
he is moral. He does not sit up all night to gamble; 
he does not lose a fortune on the turf; he does 
not come into the divorce court like these patrician 
publicans. This is nonsense, Jones. That small 
section of the upper classes which has been cursed 
by fate with wealth and idleness, has indeed many 
sins to answer for ; but the great mass of Mrs. Grundy's 
disciples have far more to plume themselves upon in 
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the way of purity of life than you. If we wish to 
learn the tone of your morality, we have only to hear 
your talk, to read your books, to see your amuse- 
ments, to visit your music-halls, and behold the 
Bacchanal worship of your * great comiques,* and your 
' queens of the lofty wire.* Your transgressions are 
done more in secret, perhaps. You are afraid to lose 
your business, to soil the white mantle of your re- 
spectability. And this, you have almost managed to 
persuade us, is to be moral. 

Young men are foolish and have their fling. When 
we grow up we become churchwardens or chapel 
deacons, and form the bulwark and mainstay of 
religion in the land. You are not Sabbath-breakers 
or rationalist sceptics. Yes, and to you we owe it 
that religion has become among us a debtor and 
creditor account as between heaven and earth, in 
which we fondly hope that we shall, when the books 
are examined, find a balance in our favour. It is you 
who have brought preaching to be so much a matter 
of advertisement of various nostrums for the sure and 
speedy saving of souls. Your commercial ideas crush 
the spirit of religion. For nowhere in your ledgers 
can you find this — that to make a profit upon life we 
must be content to lose it. 

Once more, remove. You are content to own your- 
self mean-spirited, grasping, vulgar. It may be true 
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that your business advertisements are spectacles at 
once sad and ludicrous for angels and men. You see 
no harm in bad grammar and bombastic bragging ; 
you see no good in taste and culture and all that sort 
of thing. An ounce of mother wit is worth a pound 
of learning, you are never tired of telling us. You 
have still your strong common sense to boast of. 
That we surely do not mean to deny you. Certainly 
not, if common sense means ability to see clearly one 
yard in front of you — and no further. An ability of 
this kind you have, a certain cautious cunning which 
enables you to wriggle onwards along some beaten 
path through the dangers of life, by dint mainly of 
shoving aside your weaker neighbours. But when 
your common sense is brought to bear upon any sub- 
ject of more importance than your own comfort, when 
you are called upon to arise and fight with it against 
the enemies of God and man, then is it found a some- 
what blunt and rusty weapon. If you doubt, behold 
a municipal council nursing fevers, or a board of 
guardians suffocating paupers. 

But we are shown one indisputable proof and 
noticeable monument of Jones's practical wisdom. It 
is to him, we are told, that we owe these unrivalled 
institutions which are to last for ever while the world 
stands ; he, and none other, is the architect of our far- 
famed British temple of liberty and order. Shall pil- 
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grims from all the ends of the world come to bow be- 
fore this shrine, and shall we, who dwell beneath its 
shadow, be alone unreverent ? 

The British Constitution is indeed mainly the work 
of Jones's hands ; that may be admitted. After all, 
our enemies are not wrong in saying that we are a 
nation of shopkeepers. To be a grocer may be a 
matter of social reproach, but in our country we may 
make a boast of spicier opinions. We have been 
practical ; we have looked to considerations of ex- 
pediency rather than of principle ; we have thus suc- 
ceeded where others have failed, chuckles Jones. 
We have worshipped the divine goddess of Liberty 
with no fits of sanguine enthusiasm, no mad Car- 
magnoles, no angry Marseillaise choruses, but soberly 
enough, and with a wise eye to the main chance. 
Our reforms have been for the most part matters of 
business ; and conducted in a thoroughly business- 
like spirit. Was some lie crowned as a divine right ; 
we bowed to it respectfully in our market-places till 
it began to afflict us in the way of taxation. Was 
some institution built upon rotten foundations ; we 
let them rot till we were creditably informed that be- 
fore long the whole affair would come down with some 
damage to the rest of our premises. By cajoling, 
entreating, bargaining, and bullying, as occasion 
served, we wrung from our kings those sacred Magna 
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Chartas and Bills of Rights of which we have heard 
so much. Now and then, notably in the time of a 
certain vulgar Cromwell, and a certain seditious 
Milton, we rose above the tailoring and tallow-chand- 
lering spirit, and spoke out like men: 'Here is a thing 
that is wrong, of which we will rid the world without 
delay, regardless of expense ; and here is a thing 
which is right, for which we will give up shop and 
family and life, and he hanged and quartered if need 
be.* But soon we grew tired of our national fit of 
ideas, and exchanged them for the bauble that we had 
thrown away, trusting that it would be a charm to 
bring back peace and profit among us. Finding that 
we had made a bad bargain, we again went into the 
political market, and sold our loyalty for a mess of 
Protestant and constitutional pottage. This was an 
excellent speculation. The stock of kingcraft had be- 
come so much depreciated that we were enabled to 
buy cheap, and to go into the business of governing 
on our own account to a much greater extent. The 
concern flourished under our enterprising management, 
and the old master of it became by degrees a sort of 
sleeping and eating partner, in whose name the bills 
are made out. We still, for the sake of auld lang 
syne, keep a king upon the premises, in a back par- 
lour chiefly, but it is we, the British nation, who are 
the real monarch ; and lo ! with what pride and dignity 
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do we bear the crown and sceptre before the eyes of 
the whole world ! Dare I say that our royalty and 
ruling, as well as our revolutionizing, smell somewhat 
of the shop ? Are we filled with national eagerness 
to follow the things that are lovely, or not rather the 
things that are convenient ? But at least we are 
wiser than the Stuarts, for we know when to give way. 
Behold how, seated on our constitutional throne, we 
listen complacently to excited advocates of social 
progress, of religious and political freedom ; hear how 
we endeavour to bid such persons go about their 
business, and leave us to the passing of our railway 
bills. But these men will not go about their busi- 
ness, or haply have no other business to go about, 
and we are compelled to listen, and in due time when 
sufficient agitation, rick burning, landlord shooting, 
Fenian bragging, mob howling, and so forth have 
vexed our lives, we give way and let the reformers 
have their will, not without much laudation of our 
love of liberty and progress. Thus it has come to 
pass that, at the present date, every respectable Briton, 
except perhaps Tipperary land-agents, may sit com- 
fortably and safely beneath the shadow of his Habeas 
Corpus Acts, and drink his beer with a contented 
mind. 

Well — it is perhaps right to be grateful. But when 
we are called upon to fall down in blind admiration 
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before the substantial image that we have made, and 
with sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of jour- 
nalistic and parliamentary music to hail it as all-power- 
ful and eternal, we are constrained to cast our eyes on 
its feet, and ask ourselves if they are not made to some 
extent of clay. Doubtless the materials of our Con- 
stitution are strong, and solid, and serviceable, and 
doubtless this is a clever plan of having the repairs 
done by public contract, but — other edifices have 
towered almost to heaven which were yet not founded 
upon a rock. At least we should beware how we go 
up into our temple, and thank God that we are not 
as other peoples are, and despise these priest-poisoned 
and king-cursed publicans, who are still struggling in 
the throes of national repentance. That silly land, 
whose sons go to death for an idea rather than a tax 
— do we do well to laugh at it because it has as yet 
been so unpractical and so unsuccessful } Is not the 
spiritual life of nations as that of men, which he may 
find that loses, and he may lose that thinks he has 
found } We may come to understand this in the 
future, when our coals, and our carrying trade, and 
our Established Church have gone from us, and we 
discover that we too have a national soul to be saved, 
quite otherwise than by ballot-boxes and Banks of 
England. 
But it is a matter of serious consideration for the 
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present. For some centuries back, England has been 
mainly governed by Jonesism tempered by John 
Thomasism. Now, we think that we see these two 
systems fusing themselves together. Lord Vere de 
Vere goes behind the counter; Jones aspires to a 
low-priced plush. If they could each gain each other's 
good points, and lose their own bad ones, it would be 
well. But apparently another result is taking place. 
Apparently also Jones is getting the best of the 
bargain. His fat kine are eating up the lean kine of 
John Thomas, and seem to be losing what little grace 
of form they had. The old simple ways as well as the 
old stateliness have gone out, and we find ourselves 
getting to be vulgarly proud and cheaply magnificent. 
Periwigged grandeur passes away and snug respect- 
ability gains upon us. We spend less time in strutting 
and dressing and dancing and attitudinizing; but we 
are more given to buying and selling — and advertising. 
If it be true that, while there is much individual 
morality and piety and earnestness among us as a 
nation, we cease to believe in anything but making 
money and getting on in the world, though we may 
approve of the highest standard of virtue ; if we ask 
ourselves, not what is good, or even what is pretty, 
but what will pay; if we seek ease and prosperity rather 
than righteousness ; if our religion and our loyalty 
are matters of business ; if we value liberty as yielding 
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a good dividend, knowledge as extending the sphere 
of commercial operations, learning as leading to situa- 
tions of great pecuniary emolument; if our dogmatists 
gloss over and compromise their dogmas ; if our 
sceptics do not believe in their own unbelief ; if our 
life be a mere round of eating and drinking, assenting 
and doubting, scheming and resting ; if the light of 
which we boast be indeed such darkness, are we not to 
be pitied rather than to be admired ? Better far that we 
lived in the days of our stupid, drinking, card-playing 
fathers, who were also calculating and time-serving, 
but who had still a certain faith. They believed in 
the Church and State of England as by law estab- 
lished ; in beef and beer as the greatest motive powers 
of the universe ; in the doctrine that one Englishman 
could lick three Frenchmen. We, it is said, have not 
faith even in ourselves. Better far that we believed 
in the divine right of a Charles the Second or of a 
George the Fourth, than that we should be given over 
to the worship of the golden calf which is publicly set 
up in the absence of authoritative priest or prophet. 
We can worship God after a fashion, and yet bow in 
the house of Rimmon. We cannot serve God and 
Mammon. 

Into some such deadness are we confessedly in 
danger of falling; and hence certain sorrowful and 
earnest men have made vain attempts to arouse our 
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national faith by summoning up the ghost of a defunct 
prophet, the father of John Thomas, and by appealing 
to that other shade of the past, which some mysterious 
design of Providence has in these days permitted to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon. But alas ! galvanism 
is not life, as these enthusiasts discover, and straight- 
way give themselves up to lamentation over that 
grey light of dawning knowledge, in which their 
beloved phantoms find it 30 hard to reveal themselves 
to the eyes of men. We will not let our learning, 
arts, and commerce die, and welcome back the spirit 
of our old nobility ; and in spite of many choral ser- 
vices, the most reflecting of us cannot come to under- 
stand God as an Arch-upholsterer or Master of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies. If the national soul is to be 
saved, it must be by faith, not in dead things but in 
things that are alive. And such faith comes not of 
ignorance but of knowledge. 

It will, doubtless, be considered by Jones that the 
present discursive writer has wandered far frtai him 
and his advertisements, and, for the last few pages, 
has been merely dealing in visionary platitudes ; but 
it is not so. He is a fool, also, who thinks that I have 
been writing for the purpose of insulting one class to 
glorify another. Is it necessary to distinguish between 
one's respect for an honest cheesemonger, and one's 
contempt for what is called a cheesemongering spirit.? 

H 
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I have been trying to point out that there is a real 
difference in feeling and manners between the two 
classes to which I have alluded. One of them is 
somewhat higher in the scale^of being. Now for the 
reason. It is doubtless more ennobling to the mind 
to cure souls or bodies than to sell cheeses, but not in 
such degree, or with such certainty of operation as to 
account for the difference which generally exists be- 
tween the curate and the cheesemonger. The true 
cause lies in their education. 

For the present I am not going to enter into a full 
consideration of education as a means of teaching a 
nation to be better. I would only point out that, 
as manners come from mixing with the world, so 
association with centuries and continents is likely to do 
a man good. The more he can rise out of Puddling- 
tonian and provincial ways of thought, the more he 
can come out of himself and look forth into the world, 
the more he can understand how vast and wide and 
lofty is the universe in which he dwells, and how grand 
and solemn and momentous the life which he shares, 
the less can he be coarse and vulgar and grasping. 

Even education as administered by John Thomas 
to his disciples had something of this effect. That 
class has now the opportunity of obtaining a far more 
wholesome nourishment in its days of youth. But as 
for the education of what I have called the middle- 
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class — I will close this essay on advertisements by 
copying an advertisement : — 

< THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

Head-Master, Dr. Blank, M.C.P., etc. 

* In the present day, when education is so necessary 
for success in life, a really excellent school is a most 
important desideratum, and Dr. Blank's previous 
experience warrants the assertion of his ability to 
prepare young gentlemen for the different examina- 
tions or any other career. 

' Dr. Blank offers a complete and thorough educa- 
tion, classical, commercial, and general, under the very 
best masters, to the sons of gentlemen between six 
and sixteen, and guarantees success. 

' The house will be found replete with every con- 
venience. The domestic arrangements include all the 
comforts of home. The situation is unsurpassed for 
loveliness and salubrity. 

'Religious principles are taught by clergymen of 
various denominations, in accordance with the wishes 
of parties. 

' Diet unlimited and of the very best kind. Warm 
baths. Gentlemanlike companionship. No corporal 
punishment. A few vacancies at present. TERMS 
— ;jf 25, per annum, or to meet circumstances.* 
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* Wanted immediately, fifty hands, apply to * 

I ROM this advertisement I learn two things : 
First, that some cotton-spinning or other 
manufacturer is desirous of employing 
additional labour; second, the more important fact 
that there is a certain class of hirable human beings 
who come into the market not as souls or hearts, or 
even bodies, but as hands. 

We pride ourselves somewhat on having got rid of 
the old feudal ideas of superiority and inferiority, and 
having asserted the doctrine that all men ought to be 
independent. We find that in the present day there 
are no longer rulers and ruled. Our lords and ladies 
are not protectors and bread-givers, but setters of the 
fashions. Our masters have become employers ; our 
servants are on their way to be termed assistants. 
And instead of the old degrees into which the English 
people were divided, we behold separate classes fortify- 
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ing themselves against each other by combinations 
and rattenings. So in time we may hope to see the 
hands and minds and moneys of the world all working 
away in complete and highly satisfactory independence 
of each other, with no other master than the stomach, 
which will be their only bond of union. 

This arrangement — ^that not one class but all classes 
are to be independent — having been entered upon, it 
is understood that the relations between classes are 
more friendly than in days of Jacobinisms and Char- 
tisms. The old aristocratic hauteur, and the old 
democratic bitterness, seem alike to have grown less. 
We do not so often hear fierce denunciations of the 
rich, or proud sneers at the poor. There is a certain 
section of 'gentlemen' who still talk scornfully about 
' cads,' but those of us who are wiser know that scorn 
is not a mark of refinement. We have still much to 
learn in this way. We have not yet learned to value 
a man for what he is, though we have been to a cer- 
tain extent shamed out of despising him for what he 
wears. We have come to talk very fine about the 
dignity of honest labour, but we would still rather 
dine with a bad man in a good coat than with a good 
man in a bad coat, though we may have grace given 
us occasionally to see that we are puppies and toadies 
in so doing. And the working man who loses us as 
masters seems not to miss us as friends. All the 
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social scene is, comparatively, peace and quietness; 
the only ugly feature being that the interests of labour 
and capital are constantly lying upon their arms, and 
seem suspiciously ready for action. If you advertise 
for hands, you get stomachs also, but not necessarily 
hearts. 

The considerations which this text has suggested to 
me may seem to some rather out of the way. I am 
not going to draw a sad picture of Jones faring 
sumptuously in the midst of his ' hands,' and govern- 
ing them by the prerogative of the purse, no otherwise. 
I am not going to show how by co-operative schemes 
hearts and hands might be made to work cheerfully 
and honestly together in the interest of that stomach 
who is the best served of masters. I am not going to 
dwell upon the faults and follies of the working class, 
as might be expected of me after vilifying their supe- 
riors. Jones has exploded all the old-fashioned ideas 
about the simply virtuous peasant and the model 
artisan, and has told us how these members of the 
community are coarse and lazy, brutal, improvident, 
and so forth. If I had the will or the power to glow 
with noble wrath over the failings of this class, I 
should yet feel bound to refrain ; for the best autho- 
rity teaches us to be gentle to the sins that come of 
misfortune, and angry only with those that are nour- 
ished on the very blessings of heaven. 
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They have their faults indeed, and must answer for 
them. That toil-stained man, staggering out of the gin 
palace and muttering tipsy curses, shall we not shrink 
from him and pass on the other side of the way ? We 
are not slaves of such sin. But we, too, my friend the 
respectable, professional Mr. Brown and I, have our 
troubles and toils, and at the end of the day we too find 
it pleasant to forget them over a cheerful glass. We 
don't get drunk, partly from a feeling of self-respect 
which we possess in a larger degree than poor Smith, 
and partly because I am afraid of Brown and he is. 
afraid of me, and we are both afraid of Mrs. Grundy, 
But we will go on drinking till we feel a pleasant ele- 
vation of spirits, and we will make our little joke} 
about the possibility of going on further, and I suspect 
we have but little more real horror of sensuality than 
Smith has, or if God has given us more talents, we do 
not put them out to interest any more carefully. 

We too have something to answer for, if Smith is 
not so good as he ought to be. We do not well to 
exclaim against the sins of the poor, their irreligion, 
laziness, greediness, and so forth. With our idol 
worship, do we not set them a good example ? We 
riot genteelly in honour of Mrs. Grundy; we 'dig 
our graves with our teeth;' we sneer at simple, 
homely ways ; our men think it honour to be idle and 
blas^ ; our high-bom damsels are from the cradle 
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trained to be sober Bacchanals, and to seek for 
pleasure in strictly respectable dissipations, and then 
with what holy horror do we turn up our eyes at the 
gin palaces and other profane temples where the 
vulgar entreat their loathsome Juggernaut. We 
neglect to rule wisely, and wonder that we are not 
served diligently. We despise the poor, and revile 
the reformers who we say set class against class. 
We preach up our own cultivated virtues, and curse 
our darling vices when they appear before us in a 
grosser form. And we sigh because our influence is 
not so great as it once was ! Oh, rich men and women, 
so long as the human heart is enslaved to idols, 
whether you will or not, you are the leaders of the 
people ! Think of it ; you may not be wise, you may 
not be good, you may not be brave, but you are lead- 
ing millions through this life to another. 

We may forget that we are the leaders of the 
people, but in these days we remember that we 
are their teachers, and boast somewhat of our dili- 
gence in teaching them the Gospel. But what 
gospel have you taught to the poor ? The law 
of Christ is that all men shall love one another ; 
but you have made Him and His apostles teachers 
of your flunkeyism, setting forth that the rich must 
patronize the poor, and the poor must touch their 
hats to the rich. You wonder that the poor are 
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ungrateful, not obedient to your teaching, unfruitful 
in such good works as you have recommended to them. 
Side by side with your attempts to make them your 
grateful dependants, you have laboured to keep them 
under the curse of slavery and ignorance. You are 
willing perhaps to alleviate this curse, but not to re- 
move it. And then you shudder at the abyss of sin 
and misery that yawns before your awakened eyes, 
and into which you cast such mountains of blankets 
and tracts in vain. 

We have heard of a church which calls itself " the 
Church of the People." If it were the church of the 
people, the people would be its disciples. It has not 
been the church of the people, and again you wonder 
that the people have essayed to make for themselves 
other churches. Of this church of the people, hear 
what one of its own preachers has to say, speaking 
for once to the squire's pew rather than to the free 
seats where the people have occasionally sat to be 
preached to : 

' For three long centuries we have taught submis- 
sion to the powers that be, as if that were the only 
text in Scripture bearing on the relations betwixt 
rulers and ruled. Rarely have we dared to demand 
of the powers that be, justice of the wealthy man, 
and of the titled, duties. We have produced folios of 
slavish flattery upon the divine right of power. Shame 
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on us ! we have not denounced the wrongs done to 
weakness; and yet for one text in the Bible which 
requires submission and patience from the poor, you 
will find a hundred which denounce the vices of the 
rich — in the writings of the noble old Jewish pro- 
phets, thaty and almost that only, t/mt in the Old 
Testament with a deep roll of words that sound like 
Sinai thunders; and that in the New Testament in 
words less impassioned and more calmly terrible from 
the apostles and their Master ; and woe to us in the 
great day of God, if we have been the sycophants of 
the rich, instead of the redressers of the poor man's 
wrongs ! — woe to us if we have been tutoring David 
into respect to his superior, Nabal, and forgetting 
that David's cause, not Nabal's, is the cause of God.' 

We laymen could not venture to intrude our voices 
if all professional preachers only spoke like that one, 
or like this — 

'Masters, few people will now deny, owe certain 
duties to their workmen beyond payment at the com- 
petition price for their labour, and the workmen owe 
something to their masters beyond making their own 
best bargain. Courtesy on the one side, and respect 
on the other, are at least due ; and wherever human 
beings are brought into contact, a number of reci- 
procal obligations at once necessarily arise out of the 
conditions of their position. ... It is a question for the 
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Gospel and not for the law. The duties are of the 
kind which it is the business not of the State, but of 
the Church, to look to. Why is the Church silent ? 
There are duties, let her examine them, sift them, 
prove them, and then point them out. Why not — 
why not.? Alas! she cannot, she dare not give 
offence, and therefore must find none. It is to be 
feared that we have a rough trial to pass through, 
before we find our way and understand our obliga- 
tions. Yet, far off, we seem to see a time when the 
lives, the actions of the great, great good masters, 
great good landlords, great good working men will be 
laid out once more before their several orders, laid 
out in the name of God, as once the saints* lives 
were; and the same sounds shall be heard in the 
factory and counting-house as once sounded through 
abbey, chapel, and cathedral aisle — "Look at these 
men, bless God for them, and follow them." ' 

We, for I humbly venture to include myself in the 
party who think themselves wiser than their fore- 
fathers, are willing enough to admit that hitherto we 
have not done our duty to the lower class. We are 
ready to allow that their ignorance and drunkenness 
and dissent are our fault. We have a sort of good 
natured, cold-blooded compassion for their misfortunes, 
though we are not going to excite ourselves over 
mere sentimental grievances. We are prepared to do 
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something towards raising their lot in life by way 
of lectures, and preaching our gospel of political 
economy. They ought to listen to us ; we are wise ; 
we laugh at the darkness of the past, and rejoice 
over the light of the future ; we being leaders, there 
need be no despair. But the poor do not follow 
our leading; our light and sweetness are thrown 
away upon them for the most part, and we wonder 
when we see foolish, superstitious men and women in 
mock mediaeval garments going among them and 
winning their hearts, where we cannot so much as 
win their minds. We shall be the lords of the next 
generation, of which our paradoxes and speculations 
are to be the truisms and authoritative precepts. In 
the meanwhile, who are doing the hardest and most 
useful work among the poor } Is it the case that we 
are writing essays and reading lectures, while these 
Ritualists are showing themselves to be kinder, and 
braver, and purer of life than others ? This is the 
true apostolic succession, which we cannot deny them* 
if they visibly have it. Cannot we, then, talk some- 
what less, and do something } Or, when our sound 
and liberal principles are generally accepted, we may 
chance to find that this nation can no longer do much 
in the way of acting rightly. Sweetness and light 
cannot save us, if our strength has gone while we 
have been seeking them. 
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The thing to be done is education, by which thing 
rightly done, the barriers between class shall in time 
be broken down. 

Good heavens, what impiety ! Is it not God's law 
that there shall always be ranks in the world ? No- 
thing can be more certain ; among men there is no 
such thing as equality ; some men have a commission 
from heaven to lead, and others are sent into this life 
with no other ability than to follow. But it is not 
God's law that there shall be classes, looking on each 
other otherwise than as brothers. It is not God's law 
that one class shall be held down almost to the level 
of brutes, in order that another may be enabled to 
feel itself only a little lower than angels. It is not 
God's law that one man shall be rich, and idle, and 
* cultivated,' while his brother in fustian shall be kept 
as cheaply as possible in the state of a * two-legged 
beast of labour ' to afford hands to the world's work, 
and nothing more. But it is Crod's law that all men 
shall work, that the man who can work with his head 
shall work with his head and rule in the world, though 
he were fifty times the son of a ploughman ; and that 
the man who can only work honestly with his hands, 
shall work with his hands and obey, though he were 
the descendant of a hundred earls. It is God's law 
that no man shall be ashamed or despised for his 
work, but only for doing it ill — that nothing on earth 
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is common or unclean, except sin ; and it is God's law 
that we shall love one another, and not patronize or 
envy one another. If the world is out of joint then, 
we must not blame God's laws, but our own laws, and 
our own disobedience to His laws. 

The only question in the matter is, whether know- 
ledge be a bad or a good thing. If it be bad, let us 
by all means, and as speedily as possible, get rid of 
this unhappy inheritance of the ages, and run wild 
in woods once more, seeking whatever good is thus 
to be got out of life. If it be good, let us be earnest 
to place it as far as may be within the reach of those 
men and women whom at present we can scarcely 
look upon as fellow-Christians, or even fellow-creatures, 
though they live side by side with us in the world, 
possessing hands and stomachs, and forming trades- 
unions for the advantage thereof. Both things might 
be done in a generation or two, and one or other 
must be done, for this curse grows too great to bear, 
that there are educated and uneducated classes not 
living and mixing with each other as brethren. The 
curse of God, do you say } Again, there is no curse 
comes from God, but through the sin and folly of man, 
and His very blessings, as this one of knowledge, will 
be turned into a curse, if we selfishly try to appro- 
priate them to the use of our own class, and refuse to 
share them with our fellow-men. 
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The difference between our classes consists in their 
education, and our theories are simply false which 
undertake that the souls of one class are to be stunted 
and their nature brutish, in order that we may avail 
ourselves of their hands. By this theory, Cincinnatus 
ought to be an ignorant rustic, apt to nothing but the 
acquirement of 'proputty;' St. Peter can only at 
the best rise to be a narrow-minded, fanatic local 
preacher ; and Martin Luther must toil out his life 
in the mines of Saxony, on Sundays remaining above 
ground, and ordering himself lowly and reverently 
before the infallibility of his social and ecclesiastical 
betters. Let us hear no more about the ennobling 
and debasing influences of certain callings. The man 
who can feed souls is assuredly a nobler being than 
the man who can only slaughter bodies, quadruped 
or biped ; but the man whom we see endeavouring to 
feed souls, is he elevated above his flock, otherwise 
than by the training which has been made use of to 
fit him for the apparent exercise of this calling.^ 
The one difference God has made, the other differ- 
ence we have made. But God makes no difference 
among men which can render them strangers to each 
other. 

We may see in process of clumsy manufacture 
those distinctions which we are in the habit of de- 
claring to exist by the ordinance of eternal laws. 
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Three men, a landed proprietor, a shopkeeper, and 
an artisan have sons born unto them. These chil- 
dren presumably come into the world with the same 
chance of being wise or foolish. Their character and 
habits are alike. It is understood that an infant 
prince of the blood is capable of crying for the moon ; 
and Giles, the ploughman's child, in his first attempts 
at conversation, reminds us forcibly of a baby duke. 
As they grow older, the children are still like each 
other, unless in the matter of clothes, and, it may be, 
soap and water. One is not more cheery, and frisky, 
and fond of play, and averse to lessons, than another. 
All of them look upon it as a glorious occupation for 
man to hunt foxes or shy stones at donkeys, and all 
are able to understand how it is desirable to be bold 
and generous, and, on more grounds than one, un- 
desirable to be a sneak or a coward. So far nature ; 
but now we set to work educating them according 
to their respective positions in life. One we send 
to an expensive seminary of orthodox learning, 
where he is taught gentlemanly habits, and to despise 
' cads.' Another is placed at an academy where he 
is carefully prepared for the business of life, getting 
on. in the world, to wit, by ornamental handwriting 
or otherwise. And a third we are diligent to pre- 
pare for not getting on in the world, teaching him 
betimes to touch his cap to his superiors, and making 
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it a great point that he shall learn nothing besides, 
except a mere smattering of the three Rs and the names 
of the kings of Israel. At the end of years there is a 
gulf between the thoughts and feelings of these three, 
and thus we get our classes of society. With what 
complacency do we exhibit our models — the refined, 
high-minded gentleman, the steady, respectable trades- 
man, the contented, industrious peasant ; and with 
what astonishment and grief do we behold the dis- 
torted copies of them which, after some years* strug- 
gling with nature, we are able to produce and set in 
action ! But still we are of opinion, that if education 
must be general, it is at least to be administered in 
different doses, according to the class to which the 
pupils belong. 

This scheme of education is founded upon the old 
idea of hereditary ranks. An old idea ! protests 
John Thomas, even in the present day. Yes, for the 
first printed words were the sentence by which, sooner 
or later, it was doomed to death, that other invention 
of gunpowder firing salvos over the grave that has 
ever since been getting ready for it. Our ancestors 
perceived this, who founded schools wherein the sons 
of all men, great and small, might have the chance of 
raising themselves to their true position in the new 
order of things. But it will not die, this idea, and the 
new social system finds some difficulty in being born, 
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Caesarian and such like violent operations having 
been resorted to with, for the most part, discouraging 
results. Gradually, indeed, we find the old system 
slipping from under us. Coronets become baubles; 
even the white neckties of John Thomas are no 
longer oriflammes in the battle of life. But still we 
struggle against the yoke of our true rulers, and in 
the interregnum find ourselves falling under the 
power of a tyrant. For in time of social anarchy, 
steps forth Dives Jones, Esquire, and makes public 
proclamation : * Lo ! the old things have passed away, 
and you do well to mock at the things that are to 
come. Behold, here am I, prepared in all eyes to 
bear rule for want of a better ; born to the purple, so 
long as your laws of property endure, and my heredi- 
tary sceptre is duly lodged at the banker's, or invested 
in trustworthy security. Oh man, doomed to toil, 
by thy stomach I charge thee, obey me, for I am 
richer than thou!' 

It has come to this, we must choose between having 
our richest or our wisest men to rule us, for well- 
connected men are henceforth out of the question. 
Therefore John Thomas does not well to examine his 
visiting-book that he may discover with whom his 
children may confidently learn the alphabet. For 
heaven's sake, John Thomas, recognise that you ought 
to have been dead long ago, and take care not to 
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provoke collision with the spirit of the age by any 
foolish exhibition of your moribund dignity. And 
you, Jones, come down from that throne, to the 
highest step of which you have almost managed to 
attain. Come down, we say, and give .up the sceptre 
into better hands, or it will be the worse for you and 
for us. Come down and let us all go to school 
together, and learn there who are to rule us. If we 
are to be ruled by you, nothing can come of it but 
loss and ruin, so, for very fear, seek to be humble. 
What do your doctrines of division and economy of 
labour come to if not this } — that the tools should be 
for those who can use them, not for those who. can 
buy them. 

We must all go to school, and we must not go to 
class schools, but to national schools, where we shall 
each learn how to do his duty in that station of life 
to which it has pleased God to call him — not, be it 
noticed, that station to which it has pleased Mrs. 
Grundy to call him, or that station which Jones, 
his father, has been able to buy for him. Towards 
this we must set our faces, though it will be a long 
time before John Thomas and Jones consent to under- 
stand that a ploughman's son is possibly of more 
consequence to the world than their beloved offspring. 
But this will come sooner or later, it having once 
been grudgingly conceded that all classes have a 
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right to some sort of education, or the deluge will 
come and will put a stop to our educating al- 
together. The question which, in the meanwhile, is 
more debated, and seems more urgent to be settled, 
is. What is education ? 

John Thomas has his idea of education — classical 
languages, wisdom of our ancestors, principles of 
correct taste, gentlemanly companionship, doctrines 
of the Church of England — the thing has been cut 
and dry for centuries. Jones's idea is a more modem 
one. He would have his boys acquire an irreverent 
familiarity with all kinds of knowledge which are 
useful in competitive examinations. Proper habits 
are to be inculcated also, and the doctrine of getting 
on in the world, which is the gospel according to 
Jones, is to be preached earnestly. Thus we shall 
have in time a well-informed and respectably selfish 
nation, doing their best to get on, according to their 
light. 

Now, true education is not the imposition of any 
set of habits and opinions, not a more or less laborious 
preparation for what Jones calls getting on in life, not 
the raising of any temples of knowledge or stupidity 
upon whatever foundation, but simply the finishing of 
the work which nature has already begun, the drawing 
out of the capacities of a soul, the training it to think 
and feel and act as God has given it power. But we 
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are so far from recognizing this, that in the present 
day we talk about an impossible thing called secular 
education. Impossible! It matters not how skil- 
fully you have drawn out and expanded the greed 
and cunning of human nature, but if these are the 
only qualities in it which you have taken notice of, 
you must not call your quackery by the name of 
education. The aim of the educator should be to 
raise up the soul of man and arm it against himself, 
not to furnish him with weapons with which he may 
conquer the good things of this world, as they are 
called, from his neighbours. Therefore, no right 
education is possible which is not religious. Are 
we wholly infidels not to understand how sadly use- 
less to us will be that which we call useful knowledge, 
unless we learn withal to be wise ? 

But alas ! though we may call religious education 
the only education worth attempting, we find that 
there are difficulties in the way of it. As some men 
have tried to separate religion from the hopes and 
progress of mankind, so other teachers have arisen 
who would have us believe that our hopes must be 
separated from religion. Vain thought ! Yet are the 
thinkers of it so much to blame } It has been said 
that in a certain university, hitherto understood to be 
the very Goshen of orthodoxy, the favour of examiners 
is now to be gained by spelling truth with a large T, 
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and the name of the Divine Being with a small g. 
This shocks us, but the hard names should not all 
be for our adversaries. Have we not been spelling 
truth with a small t, and putting the largest initial 
letter to the names of our creeds, and catechisms, and 
confessions of faith ? Teaching these, we have been 
deluding ourselves that we were administering a most 
religious education. Determining still to teach these, 
we cannot work together, and fear to have our chil- 
dren taught to believe in God, lest they should be 
taught not to believe in our ism or our ology. 

If we are seriously minded to educate this people 
of England, we must settle with ourselves and agree 
with one another what we can teach them, and what 
we will teach them. We cannot teach our isms with 
any certainty of profit. Fill one generation with 
your dogma, and the next will most probably go to 
the other extreme of the theological pole. But if we 
can teach a generation to seek earnestly after righteous- 
ness, we do not think that this will bear no fruit. And 
that we can teach this in schools is proved by the 
labours of good and wise men, in the sight and know- 
ledge of which we gravely proceed to discuss whether 
we shall allow religion to be taught in schools, as if a 
world full of Acts of Parliament could or would pre- 
vent such men from teaching religion. We cannot, 
indeed, even in this mechanical age, manufacture the 
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Holy Spirit of God, nor can we produce it by competi- 
tive examinations or Acts of Parliament, but by prayer 
and labour we can, for such is the promise given us. 
We may teach others to believe, but only if we our- 
selves have faith ; and if we have faith, we cannot but 
teach others to believe. 

We do believe, do we ? We have authorized creeds 
to which we assent and tremble or congratulate our- 
selves as the case may be. But do we believe in God 
as revealed by Christ ? Do we believe that to love Him 
and His laws is the thing best worth living for, that to 
suffer with Him is better than all the pleasures of the 
world \ that we must seek not to be rich, or learned, or 
honoured, but to be good ; that in His name we must 
do whatever work we are fitted for ; that for His sake 
we must meet all men as brethren in Him ; that His 
Spirit is the cure for all our social and other evils, and 
that the cause of them is the want of it ? If we do 
not believe this, it matters little how dogmatically and 
persistently we teach religion. If we did believe this 
and did teach it, we might break down the barriers 
with which we fence ourselves from our fellow-country- 
men, and the English nation might be a holy brother- 
hood linked together on the way to heaven, and a holy 
league against sin and sorrow upon earth. We should 
not all be equal ; some must rule in God's name, and 
some in God's name must serve. We should not all 
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be happy or prosperous ; the poor, the wretched, the 
sinful, we shall have always with us till Christ comes 
again. But we should no longer have classes of society 
—one of them possessing hands. 

Unpractical ! Impossible ! Little indeed is pos- 
sible to us if we forget that to faith all things are 
possible. 
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* A public meeting will be held at , for the purpose of protesting 

against the appointment of the Rev. .* 

E cannot burn a man for his opinions in the 
present day ; Caesar becomes among us an 
ex officio Gallio ; legally authorized Shib- 
boleths grow to be things of the past. But in a god- 
less age it is still open to us to protest against the 
heresies and infidelities of our neighbours — to pluck 
the theological mote from his eye with much pious 
zeal and loud self-gratulation. Smithfield is no longer 
consecrated by heaps of ashes, but the platforms of 
Exeter Hall are still available for the manifestations 
of fervent orthodoxy. 

So, in some such hall, this meeting will be held, and 
we know what will be said and done thereat. Reverend 
gentlemen will bewail the ungodliness of the age, ex- 
cited laymen will join in the chorus, the Tractarian 
lion will make a shift to sit down by the side of the 
Evangelical lamb, the Church will be declared to be 
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in danger, and the meeting will unanimously protest 
against the appointment of a certain eminent man to 
a certain eminent office in the Church, not because he 
is covetous or proud, not because he is unwise or un- 
learned, not because he is selfish and idle, but because, 
having studied and thought and prayed, he has perr 
haps come to the conclusion that even an enlightened 
sixteenth century may not have known the whole 
mind of God. Or because, having read his Bible in 
the original languages, he has there not found some- 
thing, or has found something, which every old woman 
in the kingdom knows to be there, or not to be there. 
This will be the ostensible reason for so much and so 
vigorous protesting against him ; the real root of the 
opposition will probably be that this man has with 
heart and soul hated and fought against the Phari- 
sees. 

The experience of others may be different, but I 
find that many, if not most, of the people I know who 
join in this protest, are men or women who regard 
the letter and not the spirit of religion, who talk, per- 
haps, much of heaven, but love the things of earth, 
whose thoughts are not noble, whose lives are not 
useful, who take tithe of mint and cumin, and neglect 
judgment and mercy and the weightier matters of the 
law. 

I find that this sect is not a new one upon earth, hav- 
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ing indeed flourished of old in the time and place made 
holy by the manifestation of the Saviour and Teacher 
of mankind. And I find that He had words of pity 
for the cruel heathen, words of comfort for the weeping 
sinner, words of encouragement for the ignorant seeker 
after truth, and words of bitterness and anger only for 
the self-righteous, orthodox Pharisee. 

Since these days, the character of this sect is no 
whit changed. Still are they held in regard among 
men, and too much looked upon as the chosen of 
Heaven, the champions of right against wrong. Still, 
too, do they make stiff their necks and broad their 
phylacteries, and more or less loudly curse this people 
that knoweth not their law. 

Far be it from me to include in this sect all who 
vaunt themselves of their orthodoxy. The men who 
are fighting bravely and hardily in the real battle of 
life have, indeed, the best chance of seeing that their 
forms and dogmas are not the sole and infallible 
weapons with which sin and misery may be combated ; 
but earnestness and devoiitness do not always exclude 
bigotry. So of old there were hard, stern priests who 
slew and tortured in the name of the Lord those 
•whom they falsely deemed His enemies, but were 
merciless to themselves. They lived lives of poverty 
and toil, they fasted and prayed in secret, with stripes 
and tears they tore the rooted desires from their own 
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flesh. Whatever we may say about such men, whose 
faith bore fruit of labours and sufferings, we cannot 
call them Pharisees, and of them I would say nothing 
here. But side by side with them, of one faith with 
them in the unseeing eye of the vulgar, sharing their 
reward if not their toils and pains, we ever find the 
sleek, respectable Pharisees, whose faith is of words 
and not deeds, who are clothed in the purple and fine 
linen of religion, who make clean the outside alone, 
who, boasting that they see, are blind leaders of the 
blind. Let us see what are some of the characteristics 
of this sect that is always so ready to join in pro- 
testing — on what seems the stronger side. 

First of all, their faith. They believe in God, and 
firmly trust in His mercies towards His elect. The 
ignorant, the heathen, the scoffers may grope in dark- 
ness, weak brethren may falter and fall away, but they, 
the chosen ones, are ever found contending for the 
faith that was once delivered to the saints. Have 
they not Augustine, Luther, Jewel for their father ? 
How can they not know the will of Heaven ? They 
never had doubts ; they abhor heresies ; their faith 
alone is true and pure and saving, and all the world 
without Heth in the wickedness of unbelief Little 
wonder that the Pharisees of his day should have lifted 
up their hands in devout horror against the writer of 
these words : ' A man may be a heretick in the truth. 
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and if he believes things only because his pastor says 
so, or the assembly so determines, without knowing 
other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresie.* 

They love to make proselytes and are intolerant of 
other sects. Every soul that thirsteth must come to 
the puddle of tradition and self-opinion, which they 
call the waters of everlasting life. Dissent from their 
doctrine is deadly sin. If devils are visibly cast out 
by others than themselves, it is by the power of the 
prince of the devils. History, philosophy, morality, 
teach lessons to men at their peril ; for whatever con- 
tradicts the articles of faith of the Pharisee is likewise 
of the devil. He has mapped out the walls of the 
heavenly as well as the earthly Zion ; he has marked 
well the gates thereof, and seen how strait they be ; 
and how few beside himself shall enter therein. The 
French proverb well says, // vaut mieux avoir affaire 
d Dieu qtidi ses saints. Therefore it behoves all men 
in their hour of need to hold on to the skirt of the 
Pharisee, and with him to pass into the blissful abodes 
of orthodoxy. 

They are proud as of old, and yet in these days 
their pride is strangely mingled with the becoming 
humility of the publican. So you may hear the Chris- 
tian Pharisee making public proclamation of * Lord, 
I thank Thee that I am not even as others ; I give 
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tithes of all I possess ; I believe that the sun stood 
still in the valley of Ajalon ; I agree that whosoever 
shares not my faith shall, without, doubt, perish 
everlastingly ; and yet see. Lord, how I bid Thee be 
merciful to me a sinner." And I think I can see the 
Pharisee turning up his eyes at me who presume to 
judge him. 

They are solemn. They love to make long prayers 
and wear long faces. Whatsoever is grave and digni- 
fied and dull, after these things do they follow. The 
cheery mirth of children, and the honest laughter of 
men, they hold in abomination. We know what 
their Sabbaths are, and with what jealousy they 
guard their shewbread. We never find them walk- 
ing through corn-fields when they may be sitting in 
the uppermost seats of synagogues, or exhibiting 
their phylacteries and their wide garments in the 
market-place. The glad voices of nature, the sweet 
breath of wild flowers, the charms of beauty, the 
kindly emotions of the heart, 'human tears and 
human laughter and the depth of human love,' to all 
these things the true Pharisee shutteth his eyes and 
stoppeth his ears, and for this giveth God thanks ! 

They respect the powers that be. Publicans and 
sinners may speak against Caesar, and give their blood 
to drown tyranny, but the Pharisee is ever found on 
the side of what is rich, and strong, and proud, and 
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established, and honoured of men. This virtue we 
gfrant him without sarcasm, for it is his most charac- 
teristic miark. His Messiah must come to him as a 
king. He would shrink from the lowly Galilean, 
buffeted, reviled, spat upon ; but let the Anointed of 
Heaven be once patronized by emperors and pro- 
claimed by mitred prelates, and lo! the reverent 
Pharisee is found prostrate at His feet. 

They are bold. The Christian Chronicle and the 
Church Defender are never weary of writing leading 
articles on the courage of their champions, who dare to 
say in their columns, or in crowded meetings of their 
adherents, that this is a godless age, that they cling 
fast to the opinions of the sect which they are address- 
ing, that they defy and protest against Bishop This 
and Mr. That What exemplary courage, so deserv- 
ing of the applause of the multitude I Well may we 
rejoice that the heroic spirit of Luther and Latimer 
still lives among us, and faces so much danger for 
the truth at Exeter Hall or elsewhere. 

They are superstitious, and yet their superstition 
lacks faith. They believe, indeed, in the miracle of 
the loaves, but they believe not in greater miracles. 
In the miracle, for instance, by which God, in many 
ways and many places, out of the flinty stones of our 
Babel altars, can raise, and again and again has 
raised up children to the great and good men of old ; 
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in this miracle, I say, the Anglican Pharisee grows to 
disbelieve, and we see him stretching forth his crozier 
and muttering his sacerdotal incantations, and trust- 
ing that thus he will call down fire from on high to 
baptize the souls of men. Such formulas have been 
successful to the extent of bringing up frogs over the 
land, who fill all ears with their croaking, but not thus 
is the people to be led out of bondage. * Nay,* say 
some Pharisees, * but you speak of the abominations 
of the Egyptians. We are not so fondly credulous ; 
our land is a theological Goshen.* But ye too are 
superstitious. The veriest Protestant has his idols, 
manufactured it may be in some sixteenth century 
Birmingham, and only less hideous than those of 
the heathen. And strange ! of all the idols of the 
Pharisee, the most dear, the most cherished, the most 
sought to, is the Book which is full of bitter words 
against Pharisees and idolators. We all see how the 
Pharisee bows himself in dust before it, not daring to 
look it in the face, how he fences it round from the 
profane touch, even from the breath of men, how he 
refuses to understand it, how, if his own account be 
true, he reads it with shut eyes and stopped ears, 
that he may find the more surely and safely the way 
to heaven. 

They are learned above all other men. Oh, it 
is a goodly thing to hear a lettered Pharisee call 
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out against the superficiality and shallowness and 
Ignorance of his age ! We, with our Carlyles and 
Macaulays and Tennysons, are indeed in darkness ; 
but he has the law and the prophets, and for every 
opinion of his can quote dusty sentences out of some 
time-honoured folio. *I prefer,' laughs Erasmus, 
* the opinion of good old tunbellied divines, with 
whom it is safer and more creditable to err, than to 
be in the right with smattering, raw novices/ Is it 
irreverent to say, since we fain must think it, that, if 
the holiest prophet that ever spoke words of fire were 
to come among us, and if he could not quote Greek 
and Latin, and had not received due episcopal ordina- 
tion, our reverend doctors would pay no heed to him, 
for they have settled that Heaven has spoken some 
once or twice, and is to be henceforth dumb for ever- 
more ? 

They are argumentative. They love to dispute in 
their temples, especially when the argument is all on 
one side, but in private life, too, they are not unwilling 
to convince the Gentiles by what they are pleased to 
call reason. I have argued with the Pharisee, and 
understand his tactics. He takes the field with a 
flourish of trumpets, parades his battalions with the 
utmost confidence, and as soon as he sees the bayonets 
of the opposing columns, retires promptly into a fort- 
ress of ecclesiastical and individual infallibility from 
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which he makes frequent sallies under cover of a 
volley of such epithets as * infidel/ ' atheist/ ' heretic* 
It will be seen that he has a wonderful advantage to 
start with, for not only does he claim the choice of 
weapons, but the right of changing them on both 
sides at any period of the contest So long as he 
appears to be getting on with reason, he talks of 
reasoning ; and whenever that seems to be going 
against him he falls back on faith. In this manner 
he thoroughly persuades himself of the correctness of 
his own views, and is deeply impressed by the idea 
that the prevalent sin of the age consists in all men 
not having reasoning powers of the same nature and 
extent as his own. 

Such, then, are the Pharisees. In assailing them 
do we assail true religion,— do we advocate godless 
indifference } We think not. Let us be earnest — 
let it ever be the glory of Britain that it is a Pro- 
testant land. Let us protest heart and soul — not 
against the man who here and there criticises a verse 
of the Bible — but against the man who in his life 
denies every word of the Bible, while honouring it 
with his lips. Let us protest ceaselessly against 
cowardice, and lust, and pride, and worldliness, 
though they call themselves never so reverent and 
devout. And as for those who disagree with our 
opinions, let us reason with them as we will, assured 
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that in the end truth will hold her own, but let us 
beware how we blaspheme the Holy Spirit that brings 
forth in them the fruits of true religion. 

The Pharisees, indeed, are not the most deadly 
enemies of religion. A large sect of Sadducees flour- 
ishes among us at the present day, and set forth their 
doctrines with great show of wisdom. This sort 
believe neither in angel nor spirit. To them almost 
everything is untrue, nothing is lovely, little is of 
good report. Religion is a highly respectable mum- 
mery, very useful for promoting desirable habits 
among the lower classes. The balance of argument 
goes to prove that there is a kind of God, but the 
less said about that subject the better. Devotion 
and earnestness were very pretty and characteristic 
features of past ages, but scarcely suitable for modern 
times. These times are still rather out of joint, and 
it would be well if some one were to do something in 
a quiet way towards setting them right. Honesty is 
the best policy ; nothing can be more ungentlemanly 
than lying and the kindred vices. Civilisation is a 
great fact ; how much more blessed than our ances- 
tors are we who have the daily paper and salmon fresh 
from Scotland every morning ! It is a pity that 
everybody cannot get on in the world ; the condition 
of the poor is capable of improvement. Girls and 
boys take rose-coloured views of life ; it becomes 
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men of the world to be cautious and practical. If 
more definite religious and political opinions are 
necessary, a sort of genteel Liberalism will be found 
to wear well, and to be approved of both in the 
intellectual and the fashionable world. Of course 
we are none of us so good as we might be, but infi- 
delity, tyranny, dishonesty, — pooh ! — they are mere 
antiquated bugbears, so far as regards good society 
at least. Oh human-hearted reader, may Heaven in 
its goodness preserve you and me from such infidelity 
as this I 

But these two sects come from the same origin ; 
the one is generated from the corruption of the other. 
Let your Pharisee but sit long enough in the Papal 
chair, bearing rule over the consciences of men, and 
the appearance of an Erasmus is only a matter of 
time ; he will come forth sooner or later, and sneer and 
laugh, and do his scavengering among mitres and 
thrones, and sweep together the * dust of systems and 
of creeds,* and make all things ready for the man in 
whose hand is the fire of heaven. 

For a Luther comes also. Once and again God 
has delivered us, and will deliver, sending his prophets 
into every age to burst old bonds and reveal new 
light, that shineth from the beginning of the world, 
though our eyes be darkened. We know how in 
every age these teachers have been received — even as 
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He, the greatest of teachers, was received. Again 
and again the Pharisees and Scribes of the day, with 
the thoughtless mob at their backs, have shouted, 
'Crucify him! Even if Barabbas go free, slay this 
blasphemer of our traditions/ And again and again 
the apostles of the Son of man, with bitter and weary 
labours, have been strengthened by His Spirit to do 
His work. Too seldom does a Gamaliel arise to bid 
the orthodox beware lest haply they be found to fight 
against a greater than man. But it is a vain fight. 
Victory after victory is gained, point after point is sur- 
rendered, corruptions are swept away, dogmas become 
obsolete, creeds are found elastic, translations are 
criticised, liturgies are revised, damnatory clauses are 
'explained,' and the Pharisee of the next generation 
takes a new stand upon the heresy of this. 

All this is going on at the present day, and a cen- 
tury hence we may expect to find priests and prelates 
quoting Temple and Jowett against men who think 
they have attained to a wider view of truth. But in the 
meanwhile, the Pharisees are alarmed that their sect 
grows less powerful, and loudly protest against the 
unbelieving age, in which they are not the only 
teachers of the law, and in which religious men are 
seen to be more earnest about the spirit than the 
letter of it. They long for the golden ages of sound 
doctrine, when their predecessors reverenced adulter- 
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ous Caesars, and persecuted schismatic Bunyans. 
They rail at us as infidels who do not believe in their 
monopoly of truth ; and they sigh for the infidelity 
which assented to Paley and sneered at Whitfield. 

I know a man who is unselfish and earnest and 
thoughtful, and labours to make his life useful to his 
fellow-men. That man, it should grieve any one to 
say, calls himself an infidel. But, remembering a 
certain parable of two men who were bidden to work 
in their father's vineyard, I would grieve less for such 
a one, than for those orthodox persons who do not 
doubt any dogma of Christianity, and yet disbelieve 
in the soul of it, who have all the curses of the creeds 
at their fingers' end, and know not the spirit of Christ. 

See what a Pharisaic sermon I have written against 
Pharisees! But to such discourses do our pulpits 
accustom us. And surely one may be allowed to be 
indignant who sees bigotry held for zeal, stupidity for 
orthodoxy, respectability for morality, and senti- 
mentality for piety. 
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* Ready at all libraries, The Benighted Bigamist, in three volumes.' 

^OW, if I am called upon to give any opinion 
about novels, I should say that they are 
good things in their way, and that, as in 
the case of other good things, it is possible to have 
too much of them. 

During the past year between 4000 and 5000 books 
were published in this country, of which more than 
400 were novels, without counting other tales which 
were novels in fact, without aspiring to the orthodox 
two and three volumed dignity. The proportionate 
number of the novels is not so considerable — in this 
respect theological works carry away the palm, being 
nearly lOCX), or about one-fourth of the whole number 
— but there can be little doubt that the novels com- 
manded as wide a circle of readers as almost all the 
rest put together. If you go into any library, you 
may take your pick among philosophic and historic 
works reposing in their dignity on the shelves, but you 
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will have to watch and wait and entreat for a perusal 
of the favourite novels of the day, and there is scarce 
one of these gaudy covers and widely-printed leaves 
on which you will not find marks of use and sometimes 
abuse. If it be only Macaulay or Mill you are in 
search of, your wish will soon be gratified, but if you 
have a mind to read the Benighted Bigamist,yo\x must 
wait your turn, inwardly, perhaps, execrating the delay 
caused by half a dozen fair readers. There can be no 
doubt about the taste of the age for works of fiction. 

But yet we are told, and cannot help believing, that 
of all ages this is the least imaginative. Why, then, 
should fiction be such a popular form of literature 
among us } There seems to be a contradiction here ; 
but the explanation is simple. Of all works of imagi- 
nation, the prose-fiction of the present day is the least 
imaginative. Novels — which already cease to be 
called romances — deal now-a-days with realism. Our 
taste demands the representation of scenes, incidents, 
and characters with which we are more or less familiar. 
Even the cultured read Homer and Virgil more from 
the appreciation of their artistic beauties, than of their 
imaginative power, and to the uncultured Philistines, 
these tales, once the delight of nations, are dull and 
vapid compared to the lower flights of Pegasus, which 
are to be found in such classical works as the London 
JournaL 
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The difference between the literary taste of ancient 
and modern times may be easily understood by the 
comparison of childhood and manhood. To the child 
it is reality in fiction which is insipid ; his organs of 
wonder and belief are fully developed, and as yet little 
balanced by judgment or instruction. You are no 
friend of his if you tell him that giants couldn't have 
had two heads, and that geese have been always chemi- 
cally and physiologically incapable of laying golden 
^ggs ; or if you suggest that Jack the Giant Killer 
should have been writing in his copy-book and doing 
his sums instead of running about like an idle vaga- 
bond, and then coming back and telling stories about 
the wonderful exploits he is said to have performed. 
No, the child delights to believe in Jack and the 
Giants, and the few realistic notions he may have ac- 
quired he manages to fit into his belief with wonderful 
consistency. 

Again, the schoolboy, though he has lost faith in 
ogres and giants, unless, indeed, he be inclined to iden- 
tify them with big bullies and schoolmasters, is firmly 
attached to all the wonders of a slightly more realistic 
school of fiction. He devours with ardour the excit- 
ing tale, in yellow covers, of * Paupukiklewinkle or the 
One Legged Chief.' He admires and reverences the 
sagacious trapper or brave who sees a dry twig bent 
or a crow's feather lying in his path, and at once per- 
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ceives that his most deadly enemy has passed that 
way the day before at twenty-three minutes past five 
o'clock. And when, by crawling on his stomach, he 
gets within five hundred yards of the said enemy, and 
from that distance hits him in the left eye with his 
unerring rifle, the enthusiasm of the trustful juvenile 
knows no bounds, and he cannot tear himself away to 
finish that exercise whose imperfections may next day 
be visited upon him in a fashion which will make him 
long for the boundless prairie and the wigwam of 
Paupukiklewinkle. But, alas, this fairyland too slips 
away, as the spirit of the nineteenth century closes upon 
him in the form of Latin Grammar and Colenso's 
Algebra. When he has been crammed for a middle- 
class science examination he loses faith in caps of 
invisibility and swords of sharpness, and when he has 
been a few months in the Rifle Volunteers, a horrible 
doubt seizes his mind as to that unerring rifle of 
Paupukiklewinkle's, and grows there till he almost 
comes to suspect that this noble inhabitant of the 
woods is little better than a drunken and greedy old 
vagabond. 

So it is with the childlike ages of the world. In the 
days of Homer realism was a drug in the market. 
No itinerant minstrel could have made a livelihood by 
singing the effusions of George Eliot's muse, not even 
if Tom TuUiver had been loaded with epithets, and 
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Adam Bede had been represented in the most gor- 
geous of armour. In these days men sighed for tales 
of the gods and heroes, not very holy gods or noble 
heroes, but holier and nobler than their worshippers. 
They listened with awe to the recital of the vengeance 
of Apollo ; their knees trembled when Jupiter nodded 
to the sea-born mother of Achilles ; their hearts beat 
with excitement as Paris was snatched from the 
battlefield in a kindly cloud. But now we would 
laugh at such stories, being wont to hear of the god- 
like Achilles and the far-ruling Agamemnon quarrel- 
ling in the divorce court, through the mouths of 
Sergeant Smith and that eminent Queen's Counsel 
Mr. Brown. We all know that the outraged priest of 
Apollo, instead of appealing to the protection of his 
god, would write to the Times or apply for advice at 
the police-office. And if we were fools enough not to 
attend to our drainage, and the beams of the far- 
darting one were to cause a pestilence some warm 
summer, why, we should probably pour libations of 
nothing but Condy's disinfecting fluid, and consider 
that it was a rate and not a hecatomb that had been 
neglected. Reality then is the destruction of epics, but it 
is the life of prose-fiction. Among an intelligent genera- 
tion which is not highly imaginative, and yet not wholly 
without imagination, there will be a demand for novels. 
We must next consider the sources of the supply. 
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It is evident that the first source is that of com- 
mercial necessity. If people are found willing to 
read and pay for works of this class, other people will 
readily be found willing to live by writing them, or 
trying to write them. But all literature, and especially 
fictitious literature, is influenced by other than com- 
mercial principles. There are some who must write, 
and others who will write. Not to talk of geniuses, 
there are many people who, being able to write decent 
English, and having nothing else to do, are led to 
record their observations and experiences in life in 
the form of a tale, for amusement, or fame, or from 
another cause which I shall indicate presently. Per- 
haps not half the novels published are written by 
authors who in any sense may be called professional ; 
the rest are by amateurs, chiefly ladies. This — the 
preponderating female element in fictitious literature 
— has been often remarked upon and ascribed to 
different causes. The real reason is probably the 
want of occupation which unmarried and educated 
women suffer under. Till some other work is found 
for such women than making slippers and preserves 
with their fingers, and mischief with their tongues, 
some of them will always be impelled to direct their 
superabundant activity to literary pursuits, too often 
with little enough profit to themselves and satisfaction 
to their readers. It is easier for an idle unmarried 
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man to find occupation, if it be only in pipes and 
billiards, but by our social laws a single woman is 
more pent up within herself, more driven to brood 
over her own troubles and to sympathize with those 
of others. When we consider, too, that a woman is 
more communicative than a man, and is gifted with 
greater sensibility, we should be surprised that there are 
not more novels written of a certain class — novels by 
unknown authors, evidently of the female sex, which 
display a good deal of tender feeling and observation 
of character, and not unfrequently some pleasant and 
graceful writing, but which are constructed by such 
weak and unskilled hands that they fail to produce 
the effect intended by their writers. Do not let us 
sneer at these tales as some do. It may be the pro- 
fessional critic's duty to pass ruthless judgment upon 
their literary merit, but let us be silent at least to 
those that are pure and sorrowful. In all likelihood 
they are the records of some human life, the outcome 
of some sorrow that, but for them, would have been 
more bitter and less bearable. Their tears of dis- 
appointed love and weary sighs of loneliness may 
come not from the poet's cloud-world, but from some 
fireside tragedy that has been enacted in our midst. 
Remembering this, we may well check the scornful 
smile on our lips, and pray that we may never know 
what it is fora tender heart to suffer in silence and alone. 
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The comparative facility for publication now-a-days 
must also be taken into account. Thrice fortified 
with oak and triple brass must his heart have been 
who first dared to entertain the idea of communicating 
his thoughts to his fellow-men in the form of a book. 
The diflSculties were once great, and insuperable to 
almost all but a few favoured by talent or opportunity. 
But now the Penny Post and the circulating libraries 
have worked a change, and the lightest craft boldly 
venture forth upon the sea of publication with the 
smallest amount of ballast. What would Dr. John- 
son or any other literary Titan of past days say to 
the ease with which slipshod English and vapid com- 
monplace manage to find their way into print in this 
enlightened age. 

But though it is easy to publish the veriest trash, it 
is not so easy to get money for it, or fame, which by 
amateur authors is generally prized more than money. 
We have all heard of the shameful way in which pub- 
lishers are said to make their bread by grinding the 
bones of young authors. This charge is in the main 
unjust. We must remember that publishers are not 
expected to be Maecenases, though to the kindly aid 
and advice of some of them literary men owe invalu- 
able benefits. They are men of business, and naturally 
are forced to consider literature with a commercial 
rather than an artistic eye. It is of no importance to 
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them that Mr. Robinson's novel or Mr. Jones's poem 
are regarded by these gentlemen and their friends as 
distinguished by an elegance of style and diction, a 
unity and grandeur of construction, a power of re- 
presenting scenes and incidents, and a wondrous 
insight into the passions and the springs of human 
motives, which are unparalleled since the days of Shake- 
speare. The unfortunate purveyor for the literary 
market is blind to all these beauties, but he sees that 
the works of Messrs. Jones and Robinson are unfit for 
the public taste, and can only be published at a dead 
loss, so he sends back the MSS. with a civil note re- 
fusing the responsibility of their publication, whereat 
the poetic souls of the authors are much vexed, and 
they denounce him as an illiberal and ignorant block- 
head, unworthy to stand even in the courts of the 
muses. Yet his caution, which they call illiberality, 
is absolutely necessary to keep him out of the bank- 
ruptcy court, and his ignorance is only the practical 
sagacity to which every author not of a very high 
order of genius must, rightly or wrongly, submit the 
effusions of his possibly erratic and crotchety muse, 
before he can hope to win his way to public favour 
and its pecuniary results. 

It is generally unsuccessful authors whom you will 
hear making these complaints against publishers. 
There will always be ready purchasers for books by 

L 
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which money can be made, and for those only. This 
may bear hard upon young authors who are at once 
meritorious and unknown, but in the present constitu- 
tion of society it is unavoidable. We can no more 
expect people to trade in books from benevolent 
motives than in tea and sugar. Numerous plans have 
been made and associations have been formed for the 
purpose of rescuing authors from the tyranny of book- 
sellers, but they have in all cases come to speedy dis- 
solution, and for this evident reason that they were 
employed to publish unsaleable books only, which had 
been refused by publishers. 

But our friend Mr. Robinson, after an outburst of 
indignation against the sordidness of tradesmen, takes 
courage and remembers that there are other publishers 
in the world than the one who has been so unworthily 
honoured with his confidence. His taste may be bad, 
his knowledge of the public taste inaccurate. Of 
course he may have been wrong in his opinion, but it 
is much more likely that he is right, and perhaps the 
difference between him and Messrs. Butter, to whom 
Mr. Robinson presently betakes himself, is that he is 
rather more honest than that smooth-spoken firm. 
But Robinson believes that he has at length found 
truly enlightened patrons of genius in the Messrs. 
Butter. They receive him and his MSS. with the 
utmost respect, assure him that it shall receive their 
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closest attention, and then hand it over to a somewhat 
seedy and tobacco-scented critic who keeps it in his 
room a month and yawns dreadfully when at length he 
begins to turn over its pages. During this time 
Robinson waxes impatient, and in person or by letter 
importunes the Messrs. Butter with regard to its fate. 
Ever polite, they assure him that it is receiving their 
closest attention, and that they hope to be able to 
communicate their decision to him on an early day. 
This delay is provoking, but there is a certain air of 
importance about it not wholly unpleasing to the 
author. No doubt, in the case of such a manuscript, 
Messrs. Butter are consulting with some of the most 
eminent literary characters of the day, and the outcome 
of such protracted deliberations cannot but be a muni- 
ficent offer which will amply repay all this suspense. 
At length a letter arrives. The embryo Thackeray 
seizes it, recognizes the handwriting ot the Messrs. 
Butter, breaks the seal with trembling hands, at first 
scarcely understands the contents, and then does not 
know whether to feel more flattered or disappointed 
by them. The Messrs. Butter have attentively read 
Mr. Robinson's work, and are struck by the talent ex- 
hibited in it. Looking at its merit alone, they feel 
quite anxious to secure the publication of it. But un- 
fortunately the season is a bad one for trade, and they 
doubt if such a work would strike the public taste as 
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forcibly as it has impressed them, so they are reluct- 
antly unable to enter into negotiations for the purchase 
of the copyright. Still, it would be a pity not to 
make an experiment with a work of such undoubted 
talent, and if Mr. Robinson feels inclined to publish 
at his own expense they will be happy to undertake 
it on commission. 

Robinson is rather disgusted with this epistle. He 
had expected an offer of some wonderful number of 
guineas for the copyright. Still, the Messrs. Butter 
were sensible men, and what they said was very true ; 
they must of course consider the public taste. But 
they evidently thought that the work had some con- 
siderable chance of success, or at least of appreciation 
in literary circles. So Robinson takes courage, gets 
an estimate of the expenses of printing, becomes re- 
sponsible for them, beholds his beloved work in all 
the glory of type, and sits down to wait modestly for an 
outburst of public applause. Which never comes, how- 
ever. Some two or three journals take a contemptuous 
and more or less disparaging notice of our friend's 
work, some couple of hundred copies sell, and then 
there's the printer's bill to pay. Robinson is in 
despair ; vows that a clique of critics have united to 
smother his literary offspring ; declares that he could 
hope .and expect no better reception from an age 
which buys and reads the works of such humbugs as 
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Smith and Brown. But afterwards, in his old age, he 
may be led to confess that his book was perhaps 
greater nonsense than he had supposed, and that the 
sordid publisher may have been right after all. And 
when he gets a little more accustomed to the ways of 
men, and has conversed with some other victims of 
the Messrs. Butter, he may even suspect that these 
gentlemen did not push the sale of his book to the 
detriment of works which were their own property, 
and if they did sell any copies, were amply repaid for 
their trouble by a commission of ten per cent. 

There is another common way of enticing young 
authors to their destruction. A publishing firm of the 
same kind as the Messrs. Butter will offer to publish 
a work — z. three-volumed novel let us say — on condi- 
tion that the author guarantees fifty pounds or so 
towards the expenses. On this condition they agree 
to print a small edition, to repay him the sum he has 
advanced as soon as the sale reaches 300 copies, and to 
make an additional payment if it goes further. Besides, 
they never fail to add, a second edition, if called for, 
will be the subject of a future arrangement. The 
unwary author is tickled by this mention of a second 
edition, pays down his fifty pounds, and sees his work 
in print. Most probably he thinks the publishers very 
fair dealing men, but he changes his opinion when he 
finds, as happens in nineteen out of twenty of such 
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cases, that he never sees even his fifty pounds again, 
much less any profits of a second edition. The game 
that is played here is a very simple one. Publishers 
of this order know very well that of any novel, how- 
ever bad, which they may publish, they are almost 
certain to sell about a hundred copies to different 
libraries. The proceeds of a less number of copies 
published at a guinea and a half, together with the 
fifty pounds contributed by the author, are quite 
sufficient to cover the expenses of the printing, — 
which in such cases is generally done cheap at a 
country newspaper office, — ^and then all the proceeds 
till the sale has reached the number of three hundred 
go into the pockets of the enterprising publishers. It is 
a question for arithmeticians what interest they would 
have under these circumstances in keeping the sale 
under three hundred, and so preventing the author 
from getting any return even of his own money. I 
won't use the language in which one would like to char- 
acterize this system of doing business, simply because 
I don't know for a fact that it is carried on to any 
great extent. But among the honest part of the trade 
it is said that more than one firm exist solely by 
swindling inexperienced authors in this way. 

Having arranged with his publisher, the aspiring 
novelist will now have to deal with the printer. For 
a number of days he will be haunted by a succession 
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of diabolic appearances, either metaphorically through 
the post, or literally in bodily and inky presence, con- 
veying proofs and waiting to take them back. A 
delightful toil this correcting of proofs is to newly- 
fledged authors, bringing with it, as it does, a sense 
of importance and a sort of earnest of publicity, but a 
grievous labour for men to whom writing is a matter 
of business and bread and cheese, and who are already 
weary enough of the sight of their mental offspring, 
to care about seeing it in its swaddling clothes. It 
should here be remarked, that authors owe far more 
than they are wont to acknowledge to the pains and 
carefulness of printers and readers for the press. 
How that long-suffering class of men can decipher 
and arrange aright the scrawls which are often given 
them is a mystery. You may have heard the story 
of a learned philosopher, who being unable to read a 
MS. of his own that had lain by him for years, sent it 
to the printer's for translation. Occasionally, too, 
printers put authors to shame by a little timely cor- 
rection of bad spelling, or a civil mark of interrogation 
opposite some singular verb which has been accident- 
ally furnished with a plural nominative. For, let 
it be whispered, authors are not always above these 
weaknesses of ordinary humanity. I could give the 
name of a novelist whom most of my readers have 
heard of— not an eminent author, but a popular one — 
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who took to novel-writing purely by chance, who can 
neither write nor spell, and every line of whose pro- 
ductions have to be copied out for the press by a 
person acquainted with the English language. 

In two points only are most authors not wont to be 
indebted to their printers. First, with regard to 
quotations from foreign languages, which they are 
naturally apt to make a mess of, and then in the 
matter of punctuation. Now, your printer may be 
modestly suggestive as to grammar, but he often 
thinks himself entitled to be autocratic about stops, 
especially if he has had much practice in the works 
of the amateur authors who draw up handbills and 
advertisements. Unfortunately, while some of the 
craft are extremely intelligent in this matter, and 
may be wisely left to their own discretion as to 
punctuation, there are others whose main idea on 
the subject is, that a comma after every dozen 
words or so, and a semicolon in the middle of each 
sentence, are in all cases calculated to produce an 
excellent effect. Others again deal in dashes and 
marks of exclamation, which to the critical eye are 
suggestive of hurried composition and over-strained 
sentiment. 

The novel is now printed — five copies are sent to 
slumber in the same number of public libraries, 
which are entitled to receive a copy of every new 
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book or edition published in Great Britain ; other 
copies are forwarded to the critical journals, and the 
author sits down to wait with more or less anxiety for 
the verdict of sense or nonsense which is to be 
bestowed on his labours. About the present state of 
literary criticism, nothing more need be said here, than 
that, like other things, it is capable of improvement. 
It is proverbial that interest, spite, and party prin- 
ciples, are not without influence on the critical mind. 
At the same time, it may be said that perhaps the 
chief reviews of the day are actuated by a greater 
desire to be impartial than has been exhibited in any 
former literary epoch. 

If our author is already known and favourably 
esteemed, he will not be long of being reviewed, but he 
will be a lucky man if some bitter be not mingled with 
the sweets of fame. He must submit to be patted on 
the back and encouraged by men whom he knows to be 
vastly inferior to himself in literary power ; he must 
undergo an ordeal of friendly suggestions from the 
patronizing pens of unknown scribblers. Minute critics 
of the Fadladeen school, while praising his acknow- 
ledged merit, will glorify in displaying their sagacity 
by pouncing on his defects. They will gravely re- 
buke him for the unauthorized word which he has 
used on page two hundred of volume one, and lament 
pityingly over the one printer's error to be found in 
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volume two. His enemies — and what literary man 
has none ? — will seize the opportunity to assail him 
with hints and sneers, sometimes — not often — 
with gentlemanly allusions to his private life, all of 
which he will understand well enough, though they 
may be Greek to the general public. Worst of all, 
injudicious friends will go into ecstasies over passages 
of which the author himself — not unfrequently the 
severest critic — ^well knows the weakness and empti- 
ness. But these notices make the book to be known 
and bought ; and it behoves him to take the most 
hostile attack, or the most foolish laudation, thank- 
fully, knowing that it wilt be house-rent and taxes to 
him, new bonnets for his wife, and bread and butter 
and perambulators for the children. 

The unknown writer is treated with less courtesy. 
If his book be worthless, and he have no interest with 
mighty men of the pen, woe betide him ! He is 
either not reviewed at all in the great journals, or at 
best dismissed with a curt word of contempt, and told 
to be off about his proper business. If his work, 
however, be one not wholly without merit, he has the 
satisfaction of seeing it mentioned in one paper as a 
pleasing and hopeful production, giving promise of 
future excellence, while another cries it down and 
proclaims its author little better than an idiot, till he 
gnashes his teeth, and becomes persuaded that the 
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reviewing of new books is performed by some process 
of the nature of a lottery. 

Perhaps the unsuccessful author is discouraged by 
unfavourable or faintly laudatory criticism ; perhaps 
he believes in himself and tries again. In the end he 
may succeed or fail as he has it in him. But one 
thing must be remembered, that a really valuable 
author, though he may be kept down, can seldom be 
extinguished by criticism. On the other hand, criti- 
cism is often unable to doom bad books to the 
oblivion they deserve. This especially applies to 
novels, because here the critic's standard of excellence 
and the ordinary reader's are widely different. The 
critic demands good English, good sense, real penetra- 
tion into character, artistic skill, while nine out of ten 
readers of fiction are as totally indifferent to, as 
ignorant of, these merits, and seek only amusement 
from the books they patronize. Examples are not 
hard to find of works which have made their way to 
notoriety under a close fire of ridicule from both big 
and small guns of criticism, and in any library one 
could lay one's hand on a dozen current novels — not 
the least read I am afraid — which on every page bear 
tokens of the shallowness, weakness, vulgarity, and 
ignorance of their writers, and have evidently been 
foisted by chance or cunning on that blind mother of 
genius, the public. 
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Still the chances are against the success of a worth- 
less book, and if any of you, my gentle readers, feel 
inclined to write and publish a novel, I would earnestly 
and affectionately address to you Mr. Punch's cele- 
brated advice to persons about to marry — don't ! 
with the full certainty that the likelihood is that you 
would be well to take it Every author thinks his 
own works very clever, but that is no reason for 
believing that you are one of those few to whom has 
been granted the power of speaking words that shall 
go to the hearts of their fellow-men. Or if you will 
try to be an author, remember that success in most 
cases is only to be gained after much labour ; it is 
the fruit of a sometimes hard and long experience 
in errors and disappointments. There is a popular 
delusion that any educated man can turn his hand to 
literature. To say that this is a delusion is not to 
claim any exalted merit for the intellectual abilities 
of literary men — literary men of ordinary power I 
mean. They are gifted with a peculiar talent, which 
is as necessary to them as the firm touch of the 
surgeon or the clear quick brain of the lawyer, and 
must, like these natural capacities, be exercised and 
instructed by professional study and practice. The 
comparison is not altogether fair. Literary excel- 
lence is more of a gift and less of an acquirement 
than that which obtains success in other professions ; 
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still the cases are very rare in which a man, by force 
of talent alone or education alone, can succeed as an 
author. How much less chance has he whose only 
qualification is that he can appreciate the works of 
others, and is not wholly uninstructed in the prin- 
ciples of Lindley Murray, nay, has even been known, 
under the pressure of strong emotion and after the 
county ball, to write verses to a young lady, and can 
occasionally bring a smile to the lips of his friends 
by jokes founded upon vague reminiscences of Joe 
Miller. 

There are dozens of novel-writers who have, to a 
certain extent, been bred to this business without 
having been born to it ; and, again, there are hundreds 
of respectable cheesemongers, cabmen, and lodging- 
house keepers who under more favourable educa- 
tional and social influences, might have been able to 
harrow our souls and move our laughter by a succes- 
sion of triple volumes. . 

Having said so much about the production of 
novels, I propose to say something about the character 
of novels of the present day. The prevailing tone 
and subjects of its fiction differ much according to the 
taste and habits of any particular period. Nothing 
can be a greater contrast to our novels than those ot 
our great-great-grandfathers — or grand-mothers I 
perhaps ought to say. A century ago the senti- 
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mental school was in fashion, though a dash of very 
broad comedy was occasionally not altogether un- 
palatable. Most of its novels were like the manners 
of the age, grave and genteel. The style is dignified, 
as became authors writing in wigs and laced waist- 
coats, in the days when Latin verses were among the 
attractions of a popular magazine. The incidents are 
rather stereotyped. The heroine writes correct and 
elegant epistles to her friends, carefully detailing her 
hopes, fears, and disappointments. The hero makes 
ardent love in the most approved and orthodox 
language, and is plunged into despair by the course 
of true love running rough in the regular mannen 
The wicked and polished rival is properly deceitful, 
and in due time comes to artistic grief. The work is 
spun out to a most portentous length by materials 
which seem slight to readers accustomed to a bigamy 
and two murders per volume. Indeed, the effect on 
this present generation is somewhat somniferous. 
Parson Wilbur, that sage friend of Mr. Biglow, 
laments the lost art of listening to two hours' sermons. 
Are we to be thankful that eight-volume novels are 
likewise among things of the past } Our hearts fail us 
in presence of the light reading of our ancestors. I 
know a man who has been up Mont Blanc ; I have 
met a fire-eater who has been out with Garibaldi ; I 
have seen, and spoken to in the flesh, an individual 
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who has remained sleepless throughout a provincial 
performance of Shakespeare; but I never encountered 
the living human being who could put his hand to 
his heart and declare that he had emerged to the con^ 
elusion of Sir Charles Grandison. 

As for the comic novels of that day, perhaps the 
less said the better. If it be true, as it undoubtedly 
is, that the morals of a people may be judged from 
its amusements and the tone of its literature, I would 
recommend certain works of the eighteenth century 
to the consideration of those wise individuals who 
are always, sighing after the good old times, and pro- 
testing that railways and Radicals have done for the 
purity and honour and kindliness of England — and 
so forth. Still one thing must be said for Joseph 
Andrews and Tristam Shandy. They were amusing, 
which is more than can be asserted of much of our 
comic literature. 

The sentimental novel was succeeded by the school 
of historical and melodramatic romance. Instead of 
town dandies and country belles, novel-readers became 
enamoured of knights, ghosts, Scottish chiefs, ruined 
castles, subterranean passages, and the like. Stories 
flavoured in this manner were for a long time more or 
less popular, but now they, would seem to have 
passed away both from the novel and the stage. The 
last of G. P. R. Jame^s cavaliers has disappeared over 
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hills lighted by the setting sun. The big-booted, bad- 
principled baron and the persecuted countess survive 
only in pantomimes. Perhaps this change in the 
public taste is partly owing to the extent and accu- 
racy to which we carry the study of history now-a- 
days. In this way truth is being popularized, and 
truth is the deadly enemy of romance. When we 
come to look into the matter we find that kings and 
nobles were no more romantic than ourselves, that 
the virgin Queen Bess was a shrewd, vain old woman, 
that Charles II. was a good-natured, mean-minded 
rascal. On the other hand, novelists maliciously 
assert that our historians spoil the market by writing 
romances under a more respectable name. 

When the great Wizard of the North no longer 
charmed the public with his wonderful historical tales, 
a school of fashionable novels arose and flourished 
for a time. These dealt in descriptions of high life, 
came before their readers arm-in-arm with dukes, 
went out to Belgravian balls, sighed amorously in 
gilded apartments, eloped genteelly in coaches and 
four. It may be easily imagined that the united 
talent of this class of novelists was not such as to 
bulk largely in the eyes of posterity. The sole pro- 
ductions of this kind which have a chance of being 
remembered by our grandsons are the earlier novels 
of Lord Lytton, and these will be only preserved in 
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the shade of the later and more healthy ofTspring of 
his imagination. But it is easy enough to see why 
these tales were for a time popular with the votaries 
of the Minerva press. The flunkey element in human 
nature is seldom appealed to altogether in vain ; but 
nothing that is founded in flunkeyism can last. A 
reaction took place from the novel of high life, and 
the late Mr. Dickens stood at the head of a generous 
band of writers who have gone to the other extreme. 
Just as your Pelhams and the like have no dealings 
with the not inconsiderable number of their fellow- 
creatures who are not behind the scenes of Belgravia, 
so these authors are found somewhat suspicious of 
a man's moral character unless he be in rags, or at 
least in debt. If a man is poor, he is almost sure to 
be possessed of all the cardinal virtues and the utmost 
happiness under the most unfavourable circumstances; 
if, on the other hand, a rich man has to be painted, it 
is done in the blackest colours of pride, selfishness, 
and folly. 

- This is a healthier heresy than the other, but a 
heresy notwithstanding, so we must not be surprised 
to find a reaction against it in its turn. Our novels 
are now chiefly occupied with the middle class of 
society, though, perhaps, with a slight leaning to- 
wards the aristocracy. It is only Mr. Trollope who 
can habitually afford to produce a duke in his novels, 

M 
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but many of his brethren and more of his professional 
sisters occasionally indulge themselves with a baronet 
or an Irish peer. A young marquis is sometimes re- 
sorted to when a great effect is desired. Of course 
there is no reason why the lives of marquises and 
baronets should not furnish material for fiction, as well 
as those of other people, still one cannot help suspect- 
ing that there would not be so many titles in books if 
there were not so many snobs among writers. You 
know what I mean by a snob. An honest man who 
is not ashamed of his birth and his work can never be 
a snob. But there are literary men, as well as other 
men, who are always trying to seem familiar with 
society which is totally unknown to them, and when 
such men write a novel it is sure to be plentifully 
flavoured with snobbishness. It is edifying to see the 
way in which they chat with peers and compliment high- 
born belles. On paper it is a very easy thing to go 
to shooting parties at good houses, to dine a la Russe 
at eight o'clock, and to lounge at the best clubs, and 
it pleases a certain class of readers, besides gaining 
credit in their eyes for the author who condescends 
to acquaint them with these scenes. But to more 
critical eyes a great many authors make themselves 
very ridiculous in this way. With the exception of 
Mr. Sothern, and one or two others, you scarcely ever 
see an actor who knows how to behave himself like a 
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gentleman on the stage, and so it is with some novel- 
ists. It is all very well for our friend Jones, in his 
great work ' The Benighted Bigamisty to talk in an off- 
hand manner about his grand acquaintances, but when 
he once gets inside the drawing-room of his high-born 
heroine, it is easily seen that Mr. Jones doesn't know 
what to do with his hat, and has a certain respectful 
awe of the flunkey whom he will afterwards mention 
with such a matter-of-course air. 

One thing may be remarked as a sign of the times, 
that whereas, in novels of another generation, the aris- 
tocracy were represented as living and breathing in a 
different sphere from common men, displaying more 
refined virtues and more sublime vices, our novelists 
try rather to show us that hereditary lords and ladies 
are very much like ourselves, neither more nor less 
mean and selfish and stingy, generous and kindly and 
sensible, than the Smiths and Browns of common life. 
Thackeray began this custom^ and the salt of truth 
that is in the doctrine, as well as the instinct of human 
nature to which it appeals, will probably combine to 
preserve it. Even if it were not true, we like to hear 
that a baronet is sometimes vulgar, or a countess vain 
and stupid. 

But we must return to the chief feature of the novels 
of the present day : close adherence to reality. We 
command romance to be practical and prosaic. We 
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desire to have scenes and incidents represented to us 
similar to those among which we live. We would yawn 
over Lady Audley offering a golden bowl of poison to 
her lover, but we admire her pushing him into a com- 
monplace, every-day well. Our highwaymen must 
not gallop off on black horses of miraculous speed ; 
they take the express to Liverpool and are arrested by 
telegraph. Our disappointed heroines do not drown 
themselves or enter • convents ; they become gover- 
nesses and act Lady Macbeth in the nursery. Our 
villains wear evening dress and go out to dinner like 
respectable men. Our heroes are lawyers and doctors 
and curates, who are fired with love during a game of 
croquet, and pop the question in the course of a rail- 
way journey. If we do see an occasional ghost, it has 
escaped from a pauper lunatic asylum, and we are 
duly presented with the certificate of its admission, 
to assure us that we are not being imposed on by any 
of the claptrap devices of old-fashioned fiction. 

In this way it will be seen that our authors are de- 
barred from resort to a great deal of very useful 
machinery. Ghosts, ruins, nodding plumes, closed 
vizors, monks with fiery eyes and hollow voices, 
jewelled daggers, robbers' caves, and so forth, were 
friendly refuges for an impoverished story-teller in his 
hour of need. But if thus circumscribed in another 
direction, latter-day novelists have a wider field than 
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their predecessors. Public taste has of late permitted 
a much greater variety of material to be introduced 
into their compositions. A prose story was once a 
story and nothing more, now it may be a treatise upon 
almost any subject on earth. Discussions upon social, 
religious, political, and scientific questions are put into 
the mouths of the characters, or barefacedly set down 
on the author's own responsibility, till one is inclined 
to doubt whether one is reading a tale or a contro- 
versial pamphlet. Some novelists can scarcely be said 
to have a story at all, and some obviously only en- 
cumber themselves with a story for the purpose of 
inducing the public to swallow their theories on philo- 
sophy, theology, politics, or gymnastics, as the case 
may be. Some authors who do not even call them- 
selves novelists, yet borrow the novelist's art Do I 
write a treatise on, say education, containing nothing 
very new or striking. It slumbers on my publisher's 
shelves. But let me gild the pill with interesting re- 
miniscences of my great-grandmother, and hint senti- 
mentally at certain romantic occurrences in my own 
life, and I stand a fair chance of becoming a popular 
author. 

If this license were not allowed, we could not have 
so many novels worth reading as we have. The public 
cry out ' Give us more bricks,* but nature furnishes 
not to authors a greater tale of straw. An increased 
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number of novels must be written, all more or less 
connected with the subject of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, but the number of human joys and sorrows, 
virtues and vices, grows no larger. In this strait, 
novelists are driven to think instead of imagining. 
The fountain of fancy may fail us in this dry age after 
many centuries of splashing and spilling by poets of 
different orders, but the ocean of thought is bottom- 
less, to which needy authors may continually resort, 
and returning therefrom with due supply according 
to the capacities of their vessels, may more or less 
successfully carry on business. 

Thought, then, albeit much diluted, and observation, 
are the characteristics of our modem literature, and 
fiction being the form in which the public will have 
itself communicated with, thought of all kinds, con- 
troversial, satirical, and sentimental, is communicated 
through the means of fiction by those teachers who 
are content to take their disciples as they find them. 
Hence comes the change in public taste to which I 
allude. A hundred years ago Thackeray and Kingsley 
would have been great essayists. The structure of the 
novel of these days would not have afforded room for the 
exercise of their peculiar talents. The eighteenth cen- 
tury novelist, with one or two exceptions, exceptional 
in more points than one, was held strictly to the letter 
of his agreement. He set out to tell a story, and he was 
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not suffered to diverge occasionally into a lecture. He 
must never lose sight of his hero, nor the threads of his 
plot. He would have been stigmatized as a blunderer 
if for one moment he had called attention from these 
to himself. Now-a-days things are on a different 
footing. The novelist is an autocrat, and his readers 
must take what they get and be thankful. The hero 
is no longer all in all ; it is often the author who comes 
most prominently before the public eye, and if the 
author gives satisfaction, we look with indulgence upon 
the liberties which he may choose to take with the 
hero. Even if he do condescend to follow the old 
rules to some extent, he is constantly claiming ac- 
quaintance with the reader, and presuming to asso- 
ciate with him on terms of equality. In the pre- 
Mudian age a novelist knew his place and was not 
above his business. He was content to stand at the 
door of his show and take the money, with an occa- 
sional flourish on the barrel organ by way of preface. 
He now appears on the stage, his hand is seen moving 
the puppets without the least attempt at concealment, 
and he even lounges among the front seats, accosts 
the most distinguished of his audience, and calls 
attention to his most brilliant conversations and thril- 
ling situations, while now and then, towards the end of 
the third volume, he ascends into the highest gallery 
and applauds vociferously. 
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Another change which the necessity of spinning out 
material has caused to take place in the approved art 
of story-telling, is a much more close analysis of char- 
acter and passion, and inquiry into motives of action. 
Fielding or Scott simply tell us in a line that their 
heroes flew into a passion or felt cheerful or fell in 
love ; but the more modem artist devotes three pages 
or so to the dissection and exhibition of each particular 
sentiment or emotion, so that one feels surprised and 
thankful that so many writers of fiction have not seen 
fit to inflict the world in the shape of professors of 
metaphysics and moral philosophy. In other words, 
the older novelists more commonly draw the outline 
of a mental state, leaving it to be filled up by the in- 
dividual experience of human nature belonging to 
each reader, while our artists think themselves bound 
laboriously to draw, colour, and elaborate the picture 
before our eyes. 

The chief difference between novels old and new is 
expressible by the fine words, objective and subjective. 
I don't for one moment mean to insinuate that you 
do not understand the force of these words, but per- 
haps you would be more obliged to me for an 
example than for an explanation. Contrast the two 
following passages from Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Lytton : — 

' The house, which seemed to consist of two high, 
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narrow, and steep-roofed buildings, projecting from 
each other at right angles, formed one side of the 
enclosure. It had been built at a period when castles 
were no longer necessary, and when the Scottish 
architects had not yet acquired the art of designing 
a domestic residence. The windows were number- 
less, but very small ; the roof had some nondescript 
kind of projections called bartizans, and displayed at 
each frequent an^le a small turret rather resembling 
a pepper-box than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither 
did the front indicate absolute security from danger. 
There were loop-holes for musketry, and iron bars on 
the lower windows, probably to repel a roving band 
of gipsies, or resist a predatory visit from one of the 
laterans of the neighbouring Highlands. Stables 
and other offices occupied another side of the square. 
Above these dungeon-looking stables were granaries, 
called girnels, and other offices, to which there was 
access by outside stairs of heavy masonry. Two 
battlemented walls, one of which faced the avenue, 
and the other divided the court from the garden, 
completed the enclosure.* 

All this is bare description ; we have nothing more 
than might strike any observant person when he first 
beheld the mansion. But see how the more modern 
novelist invites us to approach Hampton Court : — 

' They neared that stately palace, rich in associa* 
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tions of storm and splendour. The grand cardinal — 
the iron-clad protector, Dutch William of immortal 
memory, whom we try so hard to like, and, in spite of 
the great Whig historian, the Titian of English prose, 
can only frigidly respect. Hard task for us Britons 
to like a man who destroys his father-in-law and 
drinks schnaps. Prejudice certainly, but so it is. 
Harder still to like Dutch William's unfilial Frau! 
Like Queen Mary ? I could as soon like Queen 
Goneril ! Romance flies from the prosperous phleg- 
matic iEneas, flies from his plump Lavinia, his " fidus 
Achates " Bentinck, flies to follow the poor deserted 
fugitive Stuart, with all his sins upon his head. 
Kings have no right divine, except when deposed and 
fallen ; they are then invested with the awe that 
belongs to each solemn image of mortal vicissitude — 
vicissitude that startles the Epicurean, and strikes 
from his careless lyre the notes that attest a god ! 
Some proud shadow chases another from the throne 
of Cyrus, and Horace hears in the thunder the rush 
of Jupiter, and identifies Providence with the Fortune 
that snatches off the diadem in her whirring swoop. 
But fronts discrowned take a new majesty to generous 
natures ; in all sleek prosperity there is something 
commonplace ; in all grand extremity something royal.' 
Here, it will be observed, we have, not what strikes 
the characters of the tale, but what is suggested to 
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the author himself, an account of some of his preju- 
dices, a little exhibition of his learning, and a short 
moral essay upon prosperity and adversity. It is 
clever and pleasing, but it is not legitimately part of 
a tale. Yet it is in vain for critical purists to cry out 
against this sort of thing in novels. For after all, the 
first canon of criticism with regard to a work of 
fiction is, that it shall amuse us. 

Of course there are many ways in which even a 
legitimate novel can please. The ordinary way is 
supposed to consist in the production of an ingenious 
and plausible plot, a sufficient and suitable staff of 
characters, a just harmony between the several parts, 
a proportionate subordination and connection of inci- 
dents, the whole being knit together by a powerful 
hand which never allows the interest of the reader to 
be distracted, but leads it steadily through to the final 
denouement Sir Walter Scott is the best example of 
a powerful story-teller. Leaving aside all thought 
of the wit and poetry so abundant on every page of 
his novels, what splendid stories they are ! The 
author never allows himself to come into view, but 
silently and invisibly moves the puppets of his tale, 
not tickling, but actually deceiving your senses. We 
are lifted away, as it were, out of our thoughts and 
feelings, and carried impetuously along by the magic 
spell of genius. Even our principles are gradually 
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drawn from us. The most bigoted Whig becomes a 
cavalier at heart under the wand of the enchanter. 
The sternest Puritan is cheated into a smile at the 
ludicrous aspect in which his friends are presented. 

It is the element of power which so many of our 
novelists try to copy, and fall into the trap of sensa- 
tion, so called. The representative works of this 
class are familiar to you. Power they undoubtedly 
have, though in most cases it is over vulgar minds 
alone. They attempt to realize exciting scenes, and 
to some extent succeed, but their realism is without 
truth, and truth is the soul of art. It is comparatively 
easy to construct chains of horrors and surprises ; to 
some minds it is a mere mechanical occupation. Did 
you ever read the description of Sigismund Smith in 
The Doctor's Wife, written by Miss Braddon, a 
leader of the sensational school ? Mr. Smith is a very 
mild and kind-hearted young man, by trade a manu- 
facturer of exciting fiction in penny numbers, highly 
flavoured with what he professionally calls ' bodies.* 
He used to sit in his chambers at the Temple and 
knock off a certain number of murders and mysteries 
every morning in a most business-like manner, occa- 
sionally refreshing himself with bread and marmalade, 
and returning home to a quiet tea and chop at six 
o'clock. Mr. Smith was more sensible than con- 
scientious. He lived by writing this sort of thing, 
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but when he married he strictly forbade his wife ever 
to read his books, rightly judging that there could be 
no advantage in familiarizing a pure and refined mind 
with scenes of horror and crime. 

I do not wish to go very far into the controversy 
about sensational novels, because it is a vexed ques- 
tion as to what is a sensational novel. But this much 
may surely be said, that the author who simply 
strings startling events together is no more an artist 
than the painter who daubs his canvas with streaks 
of the brightest red and yellow. One cannot imagine 
how people take pleasure in these productions. There 
is no real mystery about a novel of incident, as it is 
euphemistically called. When one gets used to the 
style of thing, one sees at starting who is to be 
murdered and who is going to commit bigamy. We 
know very well that though for some time the villain 
will be unsuspected, about the beginning of the third 
volume the inevitable detective will tap him on the 
shoulder, he will turn pale, then regain his composure, 
and appear before the magistrates with haughty 
indignation. In due time, according to rule, he will 
be tried, an important witness for the prosecution 
will turn up at the last moment, the verdict will be 
' guilty,' sentence will be pronounced, and — for sensa- 
tion novelists have a strange timidity about judicial 
hanging — the prisoner will poison himself in his cell. 
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and his friends and relations will be left getting on as 
comfortably as possible under the circumstances. 
Again, in these novels of Red Indian life, how can one 
get up any real excitement over the hero's venture- 
some escapes by flood and field ? In reading such a 
book, we are quite aware that our friend Paupukikle- 
winkle's life is as safe from bullets and buffaloes as our 
own, that the author will make him go through fire and 
water unhurt He jumps over a cliff three hundred 
feet high, swims a river two miles broad, falls into 
the hands of a hostile tribe after a desperate resist- 
ance, and is doomed to instant torment and death, 
but we need not be in the least discomposed on his 
behalf. We know perfectly well that all the while 
some friend or other is creeping on his stomach 
to the fatal scene, and that just as the prisoner has 
been bound to a tree, and has heard the first arrow 
whiz within an inch of his ear, a rifle will gleam 
through the bushes, and a hoarse voice will exclaim 
— to be continued in our next. 

Some writers have supplied the place of powerful 
narrative by a minute exactness and fidelity of detail, 
which, when skilfully managed, is very effective, and 
otherwise, very tiresome. Thackeray and TroUope, 
in modern times, owe much of their success to this 
art, but the most striking example of it is a man, 
most of whose books are perhaps the least read of 
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novels, while one of them is better known to all 
classes and ages of readers than any other work 
of English fiction, with the exception of The 
PilgrinCs Progress. Of course I mean Robinson 
Crusoe. Daniel Defoe's most celebrated work is 
marked by a minute particularizing, and a close 
adherence to apparent fact, which completely puts 
the reader off his guard, and triumphantly deceives 
him as to the nature of the book. Is it not an era in 
every boy's life when he first hears that Robinson 
Crusoe is not a true story, and begins from that time 
to doubt if there be any solid truth in the world ? 
When we read the shipwrecked mariner's description 
of his island, and his attempts to render it habitable, 
his exact account of the number of axes and goats 
he had, and the minute mention of the cargoes of the 
ship he sailed in, we cannot believe that a man has 
taken all this trouble to tell us what was not true. 

This art is abused by writers who would depict to 
us every line of scenes which are otherwise without 
interest. We are interested in the furniture of Robin- 
son Crusoe's dwelling, and we should be curious 
to hear notes of a conversation between the King of 
the Cannibal Islands and his favourite squaw, but we 
are in nowise affected to learn in a tale that Mrs. Smith 
got new drawing-room curtains, or how Mr. Brown 
remarked to Miss Jones that it was a fine day. A 
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little of this sort of thing is allowable to give an air of 
veracity to more important conversation, but a novel 
all composed of such ingredients will soon be thrown 
aside as tasteless. 

But adherence to nature in a higher sense is the 
most necessary duty of the novelist ; for it is thus 
that his fiction will have the most real and permanent 
effect on the reader ; mere power may enchant, mere 
exactness may deceive, but it is only nature which 
can win and keep our hearts. The most popular and 
influential work of fiction ever published in this 
country is The Pilgrim! s Progress, a book which has 
been, and will be, valued for centuries, because of a 
beauty which is nothing but simplicity, and an art 
which is above all art. It is not the ingenuity of the 
story which here interests us, for the plot is confused 
and improbable enough, even taking into account its 
allegorical license. It is not the earnestness of the 
author, for 'there have been hundreds of books as 
earnest which have not had one tithe of its popularity. 
It is certainly not the elegance of the diction, for that 
is rough and unstudied, and the book is all the better 
for its being so. But The Pilgrim's Progress is read 
and re-read with avidity, because in it we feel that 
the heart of a man is speaking thoughts that are 
more or less in the hearts of all his fellow-men. We 
see ourselves, our hopes and fears, our sins and 
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struggles, in these homely pictures. This is all, yet 
the greatest novelist might envy the tinker's work 
and strive to imitate it in vain. 

Of course the best novelist will be he who can use 
all the arts of fiction to the greatest effect ; still a 
writer may fail in one particular respect, and be par- 
doned for his remaining merit. If he please us we are 
not harsh in judging his shortcomings. Few minds 
can be many-sided enough to attain to the highest 
excellence as a painter of human nature. Here and 
there a Shakespeare arises who can put on canvas the 
various and blending colours of life, the ardour of 
lovers, the pride of princes, the reflections of scholars, 
and the jests of clowns. Narrower minds take a 
narrower view of life, one moves us to tears, another 
raises our laughter alone. These are not perfect 
artists, but we praise them if they use well the gifts 
that have been given them. A man ignorant of real 
art may make us scream with laughter over gross 
caricatures, and we accept him for what he is worth, 
sometimes for more. Another may attract us by his 
analysis of character or the brilliancy of his style, while 
we all see that he makes a bungle of his plot. An- 
other pleases by eloquent moralizing and poetical 
description, or by political sentiment, or even by theo- 
logical controversy, which would seem to be most out 
of place in the pages of a novel. 

N 
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But one rule must still be imperative on the novelist 
— unity and strength of purpose. He who embarks 
on the sea of fiction, must know exactly where he is 
going and how he proposes to get there. If he know 
this, and have assurance in himself, he may do all 
things. He may string a series of political economy 
tracts, or a bundle of natural history facts, into a story, 
and men will wonder and buy. If he be lively and 
skilful he is safe. Woe only to him who is stupid and 
inexperienced, who mixes his colours with uncertain 
hands, and draws feeble outlines of forms which he 
has scarcely conceived. His fate is eternal oblivion, 
after a short circulating library career. 

Yet still the unfortunate offspring of ambitious 
feebleness come on to their doom. Join company with 
one of them, and you will see at once on starting what 
a loose and unaccustomed hand he has over his Pega- 
sus, visibly a borrowed steed, or rather succession of 
steeds, on all of which he is equally not at home. In 
one chapter you will find him imitating Dickens's 
humour with a woeful result ; in another he will treat 
you to an attempt at a sermon in Kingsley's muscular 
Christianity style, and if you have patience to con- 
tinue with him till he limps up to the church where 
his hero and heroine get, happily for themselves and 
for the reader, disposed of, you will see him imi- 
tating the paces of half a dozen favourite writers of 
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fiction. He will roar and bellow till you are deaf, and 
do nothing very wonderful after all. Noise he will 
mistake for strength, and tediousness for art. His 
plot will be familiar to you even unto loathsome- 
ness, his characters will be common to him with his 
brethren. He will hold no mirror up to nature, but 
prepare an exhibition of magnifying glasses and blue 
lights borrowed from his next neighbour. 

Not only will he display want of strength and origi- 
nality, but ignorance of the elements of composition. 
His style will be dull, slipshod, and bombastical, and 
most likely of that spun-out nature which is so useful 
to newspaper reports and three-volumed books about 
nothing. If he wants to mention an oak tree, he makes 
a great flourish and fills up a whole line with * the 
gigantic monarch of the woods.' If he would have us 
know that it is near a large house, he remarks that 
it is ' contiguous to a noble mansion.' With him 
sighs are always profound, and tears come always in 
torrents ; men are individuals, and roads high- 
ways of commerce. But alas! the Johnsonese lan- 
guage supplies us with the sentence of his work — * It 
has not vitality enough to preserve it from putrefac- 
tion.' 

Such is the inferior novelist whose attempts at suc- 
cess are among the characteristics of the present day. 
Let us leave him — leave him to the contemplation of 
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his publisher's account, hoping that he may arise there- 
from a sadder and a wiser man. 

But if we have bad novel-writers we have also good 
ones, and one whose name would alone be enough to 
make our age famous in this department of literature 
— George Eliot. 

George Eliot's novels are not yet popular in the 
usual sense of the word. Their genius is caviare to 
the general taste which loves the stage effects and 
fire-work displays of inferior writers. But in after 
times, when The Woman in White has been shrouded 
in oblivion, and Lady Audlefs Secret has been hidden 
much more effectually than was ever the author's in- 
tention, men will say that the nineteenth century pro- 
duced many excellent tales of pathos, humour, satire, 
but no more beautiful and truthful pictures of life than 
Adam Bcde and The Mill on the Floss. 

These novels are characterized by a clear, forcible 
style, by a wealth of sage, pointed observations, by a 
rich yet subdued humour, by a deep knowledge of 
human nature in many phases, and by a wonderful 
truth and power which we look for in vain in the works 
of any living writer. An author like George Eliot 
need not resort to any claptrap devices. Her stories 
deal chiefly with such homely scenes and incidents as 
are daily being enacted in every village in the king- 
dom ; her characters are men and women whom we 
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have all seen and spoken to. Yet such is the power 
of art that these materials are worked up into a tale 
of far more interest and excitement to the cultivated 
mind than all the improbable marvels which delight 
a coarser taste. And this great novelist has not only 
an artist's eye, but a loving heart. In every line she 
writes you may see her catholic sympathy both with 
the strength and the weakness of human nature. She 
perceives the lovable and admirable in different creeds 
and different characters ; her genius soars above that 
one-sided sectarianism which sneers at, or curses all 
mankind that cannot utter its shibboleth. 

It is the custom to say that our writers of fiction 
are mindful in the present day of their moral respon- 
sibility ; it is at least true that, like other people, they 
do their best to be respectable. No good mother need 
now gather her brood under her wings at the sight of 
a novel. Yet in the writings of many novelists there 
is an amount of moral carelessness or ignorance, to 
use no harsher name, which often does great harm. 
I do not speak of books in which the sympathies of 
the reader are sought to be enlisted on the side of 
characters for whom wise and good men should feel 
nothing but shame and pity> nor of those where the 
eternal laws of right and wrong are for the moment 
hidden by a cloud of levity. But there are many 
authors who, meaning to assail evil and uphold good, 
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set forth false and narrow views of morality, and would 
unduly prejudice our minds against good men who 
are not good in this or that way. This fault comes 
from want of that sympathy which we find in George 
Eliot. 

With what fairness and kindliness do we see the 
motives of human action exhibited in her novels. No 
calling of a man a hypocrite there, because he falls 
short of being a saint ; no contrasting of impossible 
angels or disgusting devils; no dwelling on outside 
appearances and blind prejudices ; no carping at the 
faults which our neighbour may have in place of our 
own. Here are her own words, from which we may 
see in what a spirit she looks at the ways and works 
of her fellow-men. 

' Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of ourselves 
from each other by a screen of trivial words and 
deeds ; and those who sit with us at the same hearth 
are often furthest from the deep human soul within us, 
so full of unspoken evil and unacted good.* 

I should like to have dwelt more upon the moral 
tone of our novels, which, in spite of our complacency, 
is not all that could be wished. But I pass this over 
as deserving fuller treatment, and only remark that if 
novelists do write in praise or extenuation of evil, the 
fault is not theirs alone. The morality of the literature 
of an age is the same as that of the age itself. If to 
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us sin is a jest, and folly a pastime, we will not lack 
authors willing to prostitute their talents in our ser- 
vice. If our thoughts are nobler, their words will be 
purer. 

Whatever faults may be found with the morality of 
our literature, we have much to be thankful for. We 
should be thankful that works whose profanity and 
licentiousness gave amusement to our ancestors are 
now mouldering in dusty and obscure corners of our 
libraries. We should be thankful that the greatest 
novelist of our age, while not hiding from us that the 
world is full of folly and wickedness, would have us 
look through the cloud and behold the beams of truth 
and beauty that still shed their light upon earth, and 
speaks of the frailties of human nature, not with bois- 
terous mocking and satyr laughter, but reverently, 
sadly, and with hushed voice, as in a ruined temple of 
God. 
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* Wanted for a young man, a quiet home in a pious family, where he 
would be able to pass his evenings in cheerful society.' 



lOTHING is more common than the sneer 
against Puritanically-minded people who 
object on principle to public amusements. 
There is a healthy feeling abroad among us that gloomi- 
ness of thought or demeanour is not a true character- 
istic of religion. Asceticism is looked upon by John 
Bull with even extreme and unjust suspicion. Among 
the many shortcomings of the people of Scotland, none 
is more grievous in the eyes of their southern neigh- 
bours than a tendency of this kind which the Caledonian 
mind is supposed to exhibit. It is popularly understood 
south of the Tweed, that in that benighted land the 
crime of whistling on Sunday is invariably visited by 
the severest social and legal penalties. Not to dis- 
turb the pious beliefs of enlightened Arminian contro- 
versialists, it may merely be mentioned that in Scotland 
too there exists a ^ daily increasing feeling against 

201 
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the sombre views of life which were once, it must be 
admitted, too frequently inculcated by its theologians. 
But on the other hand, we find prevalent throughout 
the world a very unhealthy opinion, seldom set forth 
in plain words, but often enough in practical examples, 
that pleasure and true virtue are incompatible. This 
principle is so commonly recognised and acted upon 
by bad men, that we should not speak harshly of 
good men who have accepted its truth and followed 
it consistently and thoroughly to its consequence. I 
would not wonder at or ridicule the Methodist parents 
who advertise for a Christian home in which to guard 
their son from the evil communications of the metro- 
polis. The boy is to pass his evenings with pro- 
fessedly pious people, who will be at least sober and 
decorous, and to have the advantage of accompanying 
them to a place of worship on Sundays — why do 
you laugh } Of course you have your maxims and 
epigrams at hand ; ' ignorance is not innocence,* and 
the like ; but this fond mother has a wisdom which 
you may lack. She may be unused to the ways of 
the world and uninstructed in sound educational 
theories, but at least she has a wise horror of 
debauchery and idleness and vice, and would rather 
see her darling dead at her feet than imitating the 
habits and pursuits of some men who are leaders and 
princes in your eyes. So she seeks out a quiet 
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family of her own ' connection/ and places him there, 
hoping and praying that in such a sheepfold he may 
be safe from the attack of those sins and sinners that 
her narrow and rustic mind has been accustomed to 
look upon as the wolves of the world, and may escape 
the temptations to which his unformed character is 
naturally exposed. Is it astonishing that of all 
temptations she fears most that one which might 
lead him to the theatre ? Let us consider how far 
justifiable is a special repugnance to this form of 
amusement. 

That there is anything necessarily or essentially 
sinful in the representation of fictitious scenes and 
incidents, whether in five acts or three volumes, pro- 
bably no modern moralist will be found fastidious 
enough to maintain. But if we examine the history of 
the theatrical art, we find that it and its professors 
have at most times been looked upon with suspicion 
by the wisest men, and with something like contempt 
by the greatest nations. Our ancestors were not 
singular in their prejudice, who stigmatized players as 
vagabonds, and only tolerated play-houses without the 
liberties of the city. From the nature of their occupa- 
tion, actors are likely to be famed, are often esteemed, 
but are seldom respected. The stage claims to teach 
important moral lessons, and to illustrate great 
artistic truths, and yet it has never been looked upon 
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as a dignified and honourable profession by any 
celebrated people whose virtue was not dying or about 
to die. In the darkest days of Rome it was con- 
sidered a degradation for the descendant of a Scipio 
or a Fabius to appear on the stage; and a tyrant, 
by appointing a player to the consulship, roused a 
spark of shame, if not of pride, in his slavish senate. 
In Greece it was otherwise, indeed, but so also the 
greatness of Greece was different from the greatness 
of Rome. At Athens religion and the drama were 
more closely allied than has been seen elsewhere, and 
this union proved so much the better for the drama, 
and the worse for religion. 

On the other hand, we find in the comedies of 
all periods the same enmity to wisdom and the 
religion of duty. From Aristophanes to Congreve, 

and from Congreve to Mr. , we have the old 

sneers at the true teachers of mankind. Nay, in 
ancient Athens the very gods themiSelves were 
brought on the stage to raise a laugh by their foibles 
and vices. Do we lift up our hands at this heathen 
impiety ? It is scarce two centuries since in England 
purity of thought and chastity of life were considered 
excellent jests — not among the worshippers of Zeus 
and Aphrodite — but among Christian men who were 
willing to slay one another for the sake of an infinitely 
more pure faith. 
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I speak only of comedy, because, in an age of 
printing and preaching at least, its representation is 
the chief function of the stage. As a general rule, 
we find that people go to a theatre to be amused, 
and in treating of the theatrical art of the present 
day, it is scarcely necessary to recognise the existence 
of any other than a comic and a spectacular element. 

The morality of comedy has always been bad, or 
at least incomplete. It has always been over friendly 
to certain great vices and small virtues. The burlesque 
of the Christmas harlequinade, so dear to children, 
faithfully exhibits it in an exaggerated form. We 
all know with what antics the youthful audience are 
delighted. Law and order are kicked about ; pru- 
dence and wisdom are held up for ridicule. On the 
other hand, mischievous recklessness and clever 
roguery are approved of as excellent jokes. The 
*durus pater,' the experienced counsellor, are over- 
whelmed with contempt, but a cheery indulgence is 
shown to the unscrupulous profligate, and the * servus 
fallax' confidently claims our sympathy and good 
wishes. 

No seriously thinking person, so far as I know, has 
attempted to deny that the morality of most comedies 
is abstractedly bad, and few have attempted to defend 
Thalia on the merits of her case. That she can make 
us laugh is considered by most of her admirers an all- 
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sufficient extenuating circumstance in any accusation 
that may be brought against her, and the plea may 
well be sufficient in the eyes of those who have come 
to the conclusion that eating, drinking, and laughing 
are the chief ends of man. Some writers have indeed 
attempted a more elaborate apology for her most 
evident shortcomings. One such apology shall find 
a place here, because of its wit and ingenuity, and 
because Charles Lamb's works are not of the three- 
volumed and sensational class which are in the hands of 
all readers now-a-days, I will beg leave to insert rather 
a long quotation from one of his unique essays : — 

' We bark like foolish dogs at shadows. We dread 
infection from the scenic representation of disorder, 
and fear a painted pustule. In our anxiety that our 
morality should not take cold, we wrap it up in a great 
blanket surtout of precaution against the breeze and 
sunshine. 

* I confess for myself that (with no great delinquen- 
cies to answer for) I am glad for a season to take an 
airing beyond the diocese of the strict conscience, — 
not to live always in the precincts of the law-courts, 
but now and then, for a dream-while or so, to imagine 
a world with no meddling restrictions — to get into re- 
cesses, whither the hunter cannot follow me — 

* " Secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Jove." 
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*I come back to my cage and my restraint the 
fresher and more healthy for it. I wear my shackles 
more contentedly for having respired the breath of an 
imaginary freedom. I do not know how it is with 
others, but I feel the better always for the perusal of 
one of Congreve's — nay, why should I not add even 
of Wycherley's — comedies. I am the gayer at least for 
it ; and I could never connect those sports of a witty 
fancy in any shape with any result to be drawn from 
them to imitation in real life. They are a world of 
themselves almost as much as fairyland. . . . The 
Fainalls and the Mirabels, the Dorimants and the 
Lady Touchwoods, in their own sphere, do not offend 
my moral sense ; in fact, they do not appeal to it at 
all. They, seem engaged in their proper element 
They break through no laws or conscientious restraints. 
They know of none. They have got out of Christen- 
dom into the land — ^what shall I call it ? — of cuckol- 
dry — the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, 
and the manners perfect freedom. It is altogether a 
speculative scene of things, which has no reference 
whatever to the world that is. No good person can 
be justly offended as a spectator, because no good 
person suffers on the stage. Judged morally, every 
character in these plays — ^the few exceptions only are 
mistakes — is alike essentially vain and worthless. The 
great art of Congreve is especially shown in this, that 
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he has entirely excluded from his scenes (some little 
generosities in the part of Angelica, perhaps, excepted) 
not only anything like a faultless character, but any 
pretensions to goodness or good feelings whatsoever. 
. . . He has spread a privation of moral light, I will 
call it, rather than by the ugly name of palpable dark- 
ness, over his creations ; and his shadows flit before 
you without distinction or preference. Had he intro- 
duced a good character, a single gush of moral feeling, 
a revulsion of the judgment to actual life and actual 
duties, the impertinent Goshen would have only lighted 
to the discoveries of deformities, which now are none, 
because we think them none. 

* Translated into real life, the characters of his and 
his friend Wycherley*s dramas are profligates and 
strumpets, — the business of their brief existence, the 
undivided pursuit of lawless gallantry. No other 
spring of action, or possible motive of conduct, is re- 
cognised : principles which, universally acted upon, 
must reduce this frame of things to a chaos. But we 
do them wrong in so translating them. No such 
effects are produced in their world. When we are 
among them, we are amongst a chaotic people. We 
are not to judge them by our usages. No reverend 
institutions are insulted by their proceedings — for they 
have none among them. No peace of families is vio- 
lated — for no family ties exist among them. No 
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purity of the marriage bed is stained — for none is sup- 
posed to have a being, no deep affections are dis- 
quieted, no wedlock bands are snapped asunder — for 
affection's depth and wedded faith are not the growth 
of that soil. There is neither right nor wrong, grati- 
tude or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or son- 
ship. Of what consequence is it to virtue, or how is she 
concerned at all about it, whether Sir Simon or Dap- 
perwit steal away Miss Martha ; or who is the father 
of Lord Froth's or Sir Paul Pliant's children } The 
whole is a passing pageant, where we should sit as 
unconcerned at the lissues, for life or death, as at the 
battle of the frogs and mice. But like Don Quixote 
we take part against the puppets, and quite as imper- 
tinently. We dare not contemplate an Atlantis, a 
scheme out of which our coxcombical moral sense is 
for a little transitory ease excluded. We have not the 
courage to imagine a state of things for which there is 
neither reward nor punishment. We cling to the 
painful necessities of shame and blame. We would 
indict our very dreams.' 

Is it not sad to see a writer whom one loves talking 
in this way, even jestingly, about the ' shackles of 
virtue V Apart from the impiety of it, the logic of 
facts is sufficient to prove the evil of the indulgence 
which Lamb claims for his favourite muse. While 
clever essayists are spinning out theories about ' priva- 

O 
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tion of moral light/ boys are being allured to pocket- 
picking by the representation of Jack Sheppard's very 
unconventional morality. These painted pustules are 
in no case fit objects for human laughter, and they are 
sadly infectious. The whole argument is clearly so- 
phistical, but that my readers may have the refutation 
better done than I could do it, I shall insert another 
quotation of considerable length. Lord Macaulay, in 
criticising Lamb's view, says — 

' Of course we perfectly understand that it is pos- 
sible for a writer to create a conventional world in 
which things forbidden by the Decalogue and the 
statute-book shall be lawful, and yet that the exhibi- 
tion may be harmless or even edifying. For example, 
we suppose that the most austere critics would not 
accuse F6nelon of impiety and immorality on account 
of his Telemachus and his Dialogues of the Dead, In 
Telemachtis and the Dialogues of the Dead we have a 
false religion, and consequently a morality which is in 
some points incorrect. We have a right and a wrong 
differing from the right and the wrong of real life. It 
is represented as the first duty of man to pay honour 
to Jove and Minerva. • . . The case is widely dif- 
ferent with what Mr. Charles Lamb calls the conven- 
tional world of Wycherley and Congreve. Here the 
garb, the manners, the topics of conversation, are those 
of the real town and of the passing day. The hero is 
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in all superficial accomplishments exactly the fine 
gentleman whom every youth in the pit would gladly 
resemble. The heroine is the fine lady whom every 
youth in the pit would gladly marry. The scene is 
laid in some place which is as well known to the 
audience as their own houses. . » . A hundred little 
touches are employed to make the fictitious world 
appear like the actual world. And the immorality is 
of a sort which never can be out of date, and which all 
the force of religion, law, and public opinion can but 
imperfectly restrain. In the name of art as well as in 
the name of virtue, we protest against the principle 
that the world of pure comedy is one into which no 
moral enters. If comedy be an imitation, under what- 
ever conventions, of real life, how is it possible that it 
can have no reference to the great rule which directs 
life, and to feelings which are called forth by every 
incident of life ? If what Mr. Charles Lamb says were 
correct, the inference would be that these dramatists 
did not in the least understand the very first principles 
of their craft. Pure landscape-painting into which 
no light or shade enters, pure portrait-painting into 
which no expression enters, are phrases less at variance 
with sound criticism than pure comedy into which no 
moral enters. 

*But it is not the fact that the world of these drama- 
tists is a world into which no moral enters. Morality 
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constantly enters into that world, a sound morality, 
and an unsound morality ; the sound morality to be 
insulted, derided, associated with everything mean 
and hateful ; the unsound morality to be set off to 
every advantage, and inculcated by all methods, 
direct and indirect. It is not the fact that none of 
the inhabitants of this conventional world feel rever- 
ence for sacred institutions and family ties. Fondle- 
wife, Pinchwife, every person, in short, of narrow 
understanding and disgusting manners, expresses that 
reverence strongly. The heroes and hercdnes too 
have a moral code of their own, an exceedingly bad 
one, but not, as Mr. Charles Lamb seems to think, a 
code existing only in the imagination of dramatists. 
It is, on the contrary, a code actually received and 
obeyed by great numbers of people.' 

It is easy for a lukewarm moralist of the present 
day to take up his parable against Congreve and 
Wycherley. It is not so easy to prove a clear case 
against our own stage. Its evil nature is, to some 
extent, concealed by a veil of decorum. Our age, to 
the complacent satisfaction of some and the disgust 
of others, is, after a fashion, fastidious about gross 
language and incidents. A certain popular writer 
has been known to lament that he is not allowed a 
single ' damn ' in a magazine story. So our comedy 
perforce follows the tone of the age. It dare not be 
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otherwise than clean in the eyes of its patrons. 
Indeed, it is not without a certain standing among 
moral reputations, and deplores the coarse buffoonery 
of music halls, and the lewdness of French vaudevilles, 
in a way which is amusing, if not instructive.^ Doubt- 
less Beaumont and Fletcher were proud of the purity 
of their own morality compared with that of the inter- 
ludes of a former generation. But whatever decency 
the progress of civilization may impose upon comedy, 
I fear that its lawless spirit is unchanged. The words 
of an old satirist are as true and wholesome now as 
they were in his own day. This writer, who himself 
had been a play-writer and actor, thus repentantly 
and bitterly speaks of his brethren — 

* They seek not to hurt but desire to please ; they 
have purged their comedies of wanton speeches, yet 
the corn which they sell is full of cockle, and the 
drink that they draw overcharged with drugs. There 
is more in them than we perceive ; the devil stands 
at our elbow when we see him not, speaks when we 

* This was written before a certain popular dramatic author under- 
took to expound his views of morality, an enterprising manager backing 
him up by professing with evident sincerity his adhesion to that oldest, 
though not most orUiodox of creeds — 

' Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 
Oh cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est 
Virtus post nummos. 

. . . Rem facias, rem, 
Si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo rem.' 
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hear him not, strikes when we feel not, and woundeth 
sore when he raiseth no skin nor rents the flesh/ 

I would not seem to speak pharisaically, but I can- 
not help feeling a repugnance to the theatres, for the 
simple reason that I do not find in them the fear of 
God, by which we are in the habit of confessing 
publicly that we ought to guide all our actions. 
Pleasure is their deity, and were it only from the base 
dread of punishment, we ought not to feel happy in 
the pursuit of godless pleasure. If there are persons 
who find my sentiments amusing, they will not be 
the wisest or the best of mankind. 

The other night I betook myself to one of our most 
popular theatres, in a frame of mind which, I admit, 
was sufficiently prejudiced, and there made sundry 
observations to the following effect. 

Right before me sat a man whose life and character 
were written unmistakeably in his coarse, sensual, 
bloated face. He was dressed so as to appear still 
young as far as might be, but age had stamped its 
mark upon him, the speedy, bitter old age that is the 
work of sin. He had striven, doubtless, to make his 
life a mad career of pleasure — and as for success, 
what read you in that bloodshot eye, that haggard 
brow, that look of weariness and disgust ? He feigns 
to himself that death may be far off*, but already he 
is half dead ; of one-half of his being nought remains 
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but ' the white ashes of burnt-out passion * glimmer- 
ing now and then into a faint spark of lust and 
revelry. Presently you will see his face light up — ah, 
so sadly ! — and he will leer pitiably at that which he 
comes here to behold. Day by day he will grow more 
brutal, more base ; day by day he will rot among 
men, receiving the accursed wages that sin does 
visibly and without fail pay to his workmen. Once 
consecrated water has crossed that brow, loving 
prayers have been breathed over his baby slumbers, 
honest thoughts and manly desires may have been 
cherished in his mind, he may have seen somewhat 
of the glory of God and the holiness of man, and now 
his life has been given even upon earth to the keep- 
ing of hell, and by his own hands. Oh ! friends, we 
came here to laugh, but is not this a sad sight to see 
in the Temple of Momus ? 

Close to me is a young man whose looks bespeak 
him frank and brave, and not unkindly. But it would 
seem that he is proud to stand on the threshold of 
such a career as that wrinkled old wretch has almost 
got — at -length — to the end of. It may not be so, 
but we fear. By many signs he appears one of those 
unfortunate creatures who, in spite of every warning, 
believe that guilty pleasure is a thing to follow after 
and to vaunt, the mark of a spirited man, of a gentle- 
man. Loving him and hating his sin, could not one 
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desire to hurl at him a flash of scorn which might 
arrest him on his course and show him the deadliness 
and loathsomeness of the devil's lie to which his foolish 
ears are open ? Youth and innocence done to death, this 
is too sad to behold, too sad to describe. Do you see 
these women with whom he is laughing and talking — 
gaudy, painted, shameless? You would fain think 
charitably of them, you would not be constrained to 
pity them, but — God forgive their ignorance, God 
forgive the base selfishness that has purchased their 
disgrace, God forgive us who see these things and do 
not blush. 

There are plenty of such sights in a theatre, which 
it is hard to see and be happy. But for the most 
part, the audience are respectable commonplace 
people, of a class which is careless enough about 
high views of morality, fond, above all things, of a 
hearty laugh, at what matters not. To enjoy this 
laugh I observe that they have put themselves to a 
good deal of inconvenience. The seats are uncom- 
fortable and crowded, the house is hot, close smelling, 
and full of draughts ; if this were only a church now, 
what a fuss the congregation would make about 
having to spend an hour or so in it ! 

A train of thought which this consideration sug 
gested was cut short by the drawing up of the curtain, 
and I now became spectator of a comedy which was 
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advertised in the newspapers as having delighted 
many thousands of my countrymen. Its recommen- 
dations were as follows : — 

First of all it was, from a literary point of view, a 
commonplace, rather poor performance. There were 
days when genius and the drama were not unac- 
quainted, but we are changing all that. A few smart 
retorts and ludicrous ejaculations were all that it 
could lay claim to in the way of wit. The plot, which 
is said to have been originally taken from a French 
play, was embellished by further thefts from our own 
authors. More than one of the most striking situa- 
tions you could at once trace to the works of some 
well-known novelist. The picture presented of life 
and manners was not only exaggerated, but untrue. 
Never were there such vulgar swaggering gentlemen 
and audacious ladies. Setting to work con amore, and 
with all seriousness, the rouge-pot generally contrives 
to produce a most villainous caricature of good 
society. As for the fun, it was chiefly derived from 
presenting sin and the sacred mysteries of human 
passion in a ridiculous light. As for the story, it was 
very improbable and silly. On the whole, it was a 
thing which no well-educated man could take pleasure 
in as an honest work of art. Many people seemed to 
be vastly amused, however, and this is what they 
were amused at 
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A young man was of course in love with a young 
woman, and all the other incidents were grouped round 
the story of their wooing. This young man was by 
his own confession dissolute, a spendthrift, and an 
idle fop, of which he seemed to be rather proud than 
otherwise. In the course of the play he did not dis- 
play one estimable quality, except love, but we were 
evidently expected to take him on trust as a most 
amiable individual, and, collectively, we did take him 
on trust and sympathized with him in a series of 
troubles and misfortunes which he had clearly brought 
upon himself. He was introduced to us as flying 
ignominiously from the pursuit of bailiffs, and takes 
occasion to inform us that he has hitherto spent his 
life in swindling tradesmen by running up debts 
which he is unable to pay. After this he might 
well expect the suffrages of the gaol-birds in the 
gallery, but, strange to say, the stolid respectability 
of the pit seems to acquire a kindly interest in him as 
well, which is of course increased when he is brought 
into contact with the heroine, and at once comes to a 
proper understanding with her. She is represented 
as a piece of stage perfection, gentle, trustful, and so 
forth, in fact, a mere doll of sentiment. There are 
two obstacles to the immediate union of these devoted 
lovers. One is the father of the proposed bride, who, 
being a prudent prosaic old man, is naturally some- 
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what averse to intrusting his daughter's happiness for 
life to a swaggering stranger whom he more than 
suspects of being a penniless impostor — ^which, mark 
you, he is. The other obstacle is a rival suitor, blunt, 
awkward, and ill-favoured, who gets kicked about a 
good deal throughout the piece, and in the end good- 
naturedly gives up his claim, as becomes such a 
grovelling character. For he is a stupid, honest, 
industrious clod ; there is not the remotest hint of his 
ever having been drunk or in debt, and accordingly 
he is set forth as a fit butt for the more spirited per- 
sonages. The plot of the piece mainly turns upon 
the hero's attempts on the one hand to conceal him- 
self from justice, and on the other to deceive the old 
gentleman as to his true character and position. For 
this purpose he has resort to an unprincipled course 
of lying, and with the help of an impertinent and 
cunning servant, is so far successful in his plans that 
he has persuaded his inamorata to leave her home 
with him. The end of such a story in real life would 
be anything but comic, grimly and practically tragic 
rather. But on the stage things must be brought to 
a pleasing and cheerful denouement So our hero is 
suddenly extricated from- the necessity of further 
deceit by the death of a rich brother, and the prudent 
father no longer refuses his daughter's hand to a man 
whose rent-roll is indisputably producible. In a light 
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and airy way the fortunate suitor announces his 
intention of making some change in his habits of life, 
and the curtain falls on the usual silly tableau amid 
tumults of applause from kind friends in front. 

The author of this piece would probably deny that 
he had meant to convey by it any lesson, moral or 
otherwise, but it did bear some such lesson. There 
was nothing obscene or blasphemous in it, but there 
was that which would blind the eyes of immortal souls, 
I use the language of sermons ; I can find no other to 
express my meaning. I was perhaps wrong in saying 
that the hero of the piece had no virtue ; he was not 
without a certain weak and incontinent generosity and 
an unreasoning devotion. There was, I admit, more 
than one sharp hit at certain unpopular sins, which ap- 
pealed not in vain to the rough-hewn morality of the 
gallery. But there was a gilding of pretty vices which 
could not but work harm. Many a young man left 
that theatre with a confirmed impression that extra- 
vagance and idleness and sottish selfishness were 
convenient matters for jesting, and not deadliest sins 
warring against the souL It is thus that the morality 
of pleasure is perpetuated among us, here and there 
springing up into poisonous flowers and fatal fruits. 
Thus it is that honest men can bear to talk and think 
kindly of a course of life which is as dishonest in the 
sight of God as that of the petty thief, and should not 
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be half so excusable in the sight of man. We are not 
too virtuous in respectable society. We have not only 
Lady's mile 'Anonyma' progresses and such like 
glaring scandals to be ashamed of. ' Moral ' men will 
speak lightly of other things as sacred as the honour 
of women. And did you ever hear a company of 
educated English gentlemen howling out songs in 
praise of drunkenness } 

I might quote pages upon pages from divines and 
philosophers against the spirit in which too many of 
those writers who aim solely at our amusement set 
about their work, but I prefer to assail them out of 
the mouth of one of their brethren. The following 
remark was made by Oliver Goldsmith, not the least 
successful among English writers of comedy, and by 
no means untrustworthy as a moral counsellor, if you 
look only to his advice. 

' Instead of romances which praise young men of 
spirit who go through a variety of adventures, and at 
last conclude a life of dissipation, folly, and extrava- 
gance in riches and matrimony, there should be some 
men of wit employed to compose books that might 
equally interest the passions of our youth ; where such 
a one might be praised for having resisted allurements 
when young, and how he at last became Lord Mayor ; 
how he was married to a lady of great sense, fortune, 
and beauty ; to be as explicit as possible, the old story 
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of Whittington, were his cat left out, might be more 
serviceable to the tender mind than either Tom Jones, 
Joseph Andrews, or a hundred others, where frugality 
((?r, more generally y a sense of duty?) is the only good 
quality the hero is not possessed of 

This piece, which I have described, may not be 
altogether a fair representation of the English stage. 
There are doubtless comedies of a nobler and healthier 
tone, but I never saw one which was not more or less 
debased by this looseness of moral teaching, this 
spirit of heathenism, albeit Christianized somewhat to 
suit the purer prejudices of the age. 'Is it not pos- 
sible,' I said to a friend conversant in such matters, 
* is it not possible to give the drama a higher function 
as a teacher of truth and not lies } Would men be less 
interested and amused if they were called upon to 
sympathize only with what is truly noble and pure, 
and to laugh only at what is really mean and ludi- 
crous ? If some of our best poets and novelists are not 
our least sound and faithful preachers, why must this 
art be false to its soul of truth ?' To which my friend, 
who is what is termed a practical man, made answer : 
' H*m, you should ask So and So about that. He went 
in for that sort of thing and tried to start a theatre on 
the moral tack, but it didn't do. The saints kept 
clear of it because it was called a theatre, and the 
sinners gave it up because they found it stupid, and 
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poor So and So fell between these two stools and was 
ruined by the experiment.' 

Now commences another part of the entertainment. 
The curtain rises on a burlesque, which, if success be 
a criterion, must be regarded as a triumph of modern 
theatrical art. Of the taste which approves such per- 
formances it is impossible to hope much. Plot there 
was none in this piece, though it professed to be a 
classical tale; why Lemprifere should be such a favour- 
ite material for this manufacture I know not, unless 
it is for the countenance which he affords to scanty 
draperies. It was from beginning to end a confused 
mixture of silly rhymes, weak puns, nonsensical inci- 
dents, gaudy and indecent costumes, voluptuous dances, 
and vulgar parodies on songs already below contempt. 
Songs, dances, and dresses, it is understood, are the 
three indispensable unities which writers of comedy 
must strive after now-a-days. The more absurd a play 
may be, if it is only well garnished with these, the 
more likely it is to succeed. To do them justice, the 
old play-wrights, if grosser in tone and language, had 
a higher idea of their art. We have abundant evidence 
that the taste for vulgar spectacle has from time to 
time claimed gratification in the theatres of our an- 
cestors, but we have evidence also that from the 
days, of Shakespeare it has been kept under by a 
more or less severe criticism, and never allowed, till 
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our own day, to sweep all before it. This piece of 
buffoonery put me in mind of a passage in the Re- 
hearsal — a satire directed against the literary and 
artistic demerits of the drama at a time when its mor- 
ality was utterly corrupt. Is the satire not worn blunt 
now on the thick skins of careless offenders ? The 
two kings of Brentford loquuntur — 

^ First King. Come now, to serious counsel we'll 
advance. 

' Second King, I do agree ; but first let 's have a 
dance. 

^Bayes. Right. You did that very well, Mr. Cart- 
wright. But first let *s have a dance. Pray remember 
that ; be sure you always do it just so, for it must be 
done as if it were the effect of thought and premedita- 
tion. But first let 'iS have a dance. Pray remember 
that.' 

The author of the Rehearsal and other patrons of 
the legitimate drama would have us understand that 
the office of the stage is to hold the mirror up to 
nature. As a theory of poets this is so far well ; but 
as a fact the stage has at all times had a further voca- 
tion, to tickle the ears and please the sight of foolish 
men, a vocation often enough apt to supersede the 
duty of holding up a faithful mirror, or any mirror at 
all, which may reflect nature. We know what sort of 
representations the Romans came to love — to demand 
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as a necessity of life. Sensational spectacles and low 
buffoonery, was it not ? Is not our taste steadily set, 
or setting, in the same direction, and will our Chris- 
tianity and police regulations be able successfully to 
forbid us the thrilling effects of cruelty and human 
gore ? Let us hope so, or the New Zealander need 
not wait so many hundred years to sketch the ruins of 
Covent Garden. 

There is yet another office which we generally find 
the stage, with more or less frankness, undertaking to 
perform. That office I shall do no more than indicate 
here, quoting once more from Stephen Glosson a 
passage which was true in his day, and is true in 
ours : — 

* There set they abroach strange concerts of melody 
to tickle the ears, costly apparel \o flatter the sight, 
effeminate gesture to ravish the sense, and wanton 
speech to whet desire to inordinate lust. ... So 
corrupt is our judgment in these matters that we ac- 
count him a murderer whom we see diligent in shedding 
of blood, and make him a jester that woundeth our 
conscience; we call that a slaughter-house where brute 
beasts are killed, and hold that a pastime which is the 
very butchery of Christian souls.' 

It must, indeed, by no means be forgotten that the 
responsibility of all this rests, not solely on the players, 
but on us, the spectators. It is to earn our money 
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that these painted men and women prostitute them- 
selves ; it is to gain our cheers and laughter that they 
lay aside their shame. I see many evident habituds 
of this place who take no interest in the performance 
till it arrives at a certain stage. There can be no 
mincing of the matters ; to many a great attraction, to 
some almost the only attraction of a theatre, is — it is 
not necessary to argue about degrees of decency or 
indecency — ^that women may there be seen doing what 
no modest woman would do. Not secretly and tremb- 
lingly, mark you, but openly with brazen pride, in the 
smiling eyes of rank and fashion and respectability, 
and we, men who would be brave, and women who 
would be chaste, sit by and applaud. Is this a sight 
to rejoice at, or even be indifferent to ? Are we indeed 
a Christian nation ? Or, is it only custom which pre- 
vents us from solemnly joining in the litany of that 
poet who, in these confused times, has felt his vocation 
to be the apotheosis of heathen lust — 

* What ailed us, oh gods, to desert you 
For creeds that refuse and restrain ? 
Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain?' 

The curtain fell amid a storm of applause. The 
new burlesque was a complete success, and in answer 
to the calls of the audience, the manager came forward 
and bowed his thanks. One should have pitied that 
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man ; I confess that I felt bitter anger towards him. 
What sin and misery will he not have stood sponsor 
for. A respectable, decorous man, no doubt ; we lay- 
men are warned to take care how we accuse theatrical 
people of leading immoral lives. Perhaps he goes to 
church and looks piously into a gilt prayer-book like 
a very incarnation of solvent virtue. But what religion 
he may have seems to me a far deadlier hypocrisy 
than any of your Joseph Surface slipperiness that 
was ever ridiculed on the stage. If that man believes 
or suspects that some day he may have to appear and 
give an account of his doings before God, does he not 
tremble to think that he is now concerned in pandering 
to the meanest passions of his kind ? 

You too, reader, would speak thus bitterly if you 
had rightly seen and considered certain of the awfulest 
tragedies that happen daily around us. Tragedies 
these, which can be represented on no stage, and bur- 
lesqued by no smart buffoon. In them no daggers 
are drawn, no blood is shed, no shriek resounds through 
the stillness of the night, no pale corpse lies helplessly 
across your path, but silently, slowly, for the most 
part invisibly, a human life is given over to the twin 
brother of death. Innocence and freshness and 
strength are crushed from the young heart of a man, 
and we sit around and eat and drink ; and do some of 
us dare to laugh ?. Oh mea that have brothers, women 
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that have sons, what part, were it but as careless spec- 
tators, do we take in these direst of tragedies ? 

I have tried to explain why I dislike the theatrical 
amusements which are so much resorted to at present. 
To one class of the upholders of these amusements I 
have now no word to say, and must sorrowfully bid 
them go their way, if they wU go. But with others 
one may venture to remonstrate, not hopelessly. Some 
men there are, striving to follow after God, who can 
yet see and hear such things with indifference, with 
safety, as they say. But should we call him a good 
man who took delight in sinful friends ? What then 
shall we say of impure and untrue thoughts ? Was 
the Puritan altogether in tjie wrong who forbade all 
sport and jesting, lest thus men's hearts might be 
turned from things of more importance than laughter ? 
Is this wholly unsound doctrine ? 

* A sad wise valour is the brave compleidon 

That leads the van and swallows up the cities, 
The giggler is a milkmaid whom infection, 

Or. a fired beacon frighteneth from his ditties, 
Then he 's the sport : the mirth then in him rests, 
And the sad man is cock of all his jests.' 

And yet shall we banish laughter — laughter in which 
we forget our cares and refresh our minds, laughter in 
which our children renew our youth, and our fathers 
deceive their age ? Does honest and cheery mirth 
bring only blasts from hell, and no airs of health and 
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sweetness ? No, for this too is a blessing from God — 
happy he to whom it is given ; but like other blessings 
it is mysteriously dangerous, since it may be so used 
as to become a curse. 

Even so, writing here under apple-blossoms in sight 
of the budding hedges and the brightening meadows, 
I can almost forget what sort of world is this we live 
in, and think only of enjoying the freshness and sweet- 
ness of spring. But there are frosts and storms as well 
as clouds and sunshine, and for a time it is given to 
man to labour and not yet to take his rest. We may 
choose to be cowards and idlers, and eat of the husks 
of earth, or at best feed our souls unprofitably with 
the fruit of other men's toils. We may turn aside from 
the battle if we will ; but around us sin and misery 
are fighting for the life of man, and it behoves the 
good soldier to beware where he lays aside his sword. 

Let us laugh and be glad, and thus praise God as 
with other voices. But let us see to it that through 
our laughter no brother of ours be made to weep. 
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* The Boys* Home. At this Institution destitute boys are lodged, 
clothed, fed, trained to honest industry, and provided with means of 
livelihood. Subscriptions thankfully received by >^ 

MONG poets and moralists of all times dis- 
content with their own age has been a 
favourite theme for declamation. With 
more or less reason we are prone to shrink from the 
stern realities of the present, and look back regret- 
fully through clouds of distance on the soft visions of 
the past. Again and again we hear the same note 
struck, and repeat the same chorus of laudation of 
the * good old times * which we never knew and never 
shall know. But our own times ! — out on them for 
foolish, fruitless, unlovely days of weakness and 
weariness and vice. * Quam bene Saturno vivebant 
rege. There were no railways, no wars, no doctors, 
no poor-laws in these blessed days of peace and 
simplicity ; no avarice and pride, to speak of, cursed 
mankind when the beechen bowl stood at the frugal 
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feasts. Great and small loved each other, and re- 
verenced Church and State, nor were crime, nor 
heresy, nor Radicalism known among men. Now all 
this is changed, and for our sins we have factories, 
burglaries, Ebenezers, reform leagues, trades* unions, 
commercial crashes, German theology, nervous dis- 
eases, nitro-glycerine accidents, mitrailleuses^ and a 
thousand new ways of death.' All this, or something 
like it, you may read in the works of an elegant 
Roman poet, and in hundreds of other former and later 
authors, not to mention objurgatory stage-coachmen, 
and high-and-dry parsons of the good old school. 

A wisely observant author thus explains this propen- 
sity : — * From the very discontent and fantasticalness 
of his nature, man is apt to look backward at what he 
thinks the lost Paradise of another age. He affects 
to snuff the odour of its fruits and flowers, and, with 
a melancholy shake of the head, sees, or thinks he 
sees, the flashing of the fiery swords that guard them ; 
and then in the restlessness of his heart, in the 
peevishness and discontent of his soul, he says all 
sorts of bitter things of the generation he has fallen 
amongst, and from the vanished glory of the past 
predicts increasing darkness for the future.' 

Many dates have been fixed for our fall, that of the 
great British nation to wit, than which, of course, 
there has been but one catastrophe more stupendous. 
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Perhaps of late years a general preponderance of 
orthodox opinion had settled upon Catholic emanci- 
pation as the national backsliding after which maid- 
servants began to wear ribbons, and farmers to vote 
against their landlords. It seems, however, that there 
is a lower deep into which we descended when a 
certain wily radical tempted Mr. Gladstone to per- 
suade John Bull to partake of the first instalment of 
the apple of — ^well, it is still a sore subject. 

Once men looked steadfastly back for their desired 
Golden Age, and lifted not their eyes above the earth ; 
in later days we have been taught to look forward 
into the far-off skies. With strained or lack-lustre 
eyes we gaze there, hopingly, doubtfully, joyfully, or 
in black despair. Blindly have we looked forward, 
as backward. As soon as the idea of a world to 
come entered the heart of man, he straightway 
fashions for himself a vision of it according to the 
spirit that is within him. Thus we have the shades 
of Avernus through which the brave pass fearless to 
Elysium, the rude glories of Valhalla, the savage 
pleasures of happy hunting grounds, the jewelled 
streets and temples of the New Jerusalem, the golden 
harps of Paradise, and at length the highest ideal of a 
land in which shall be no sin. But too few are 
capable of this conception ; too few can look wisely 
forward, or can even look backward at any other 
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paradise than a mere foors one, where rent is supposed 
to be cheap, and beef and ale plentiful. 

To a certain extent, indeed, this discontent with 
our present life is founded upon an indisputable truth. 
It is but too plain that man is not what he might be. 
Well for us that when Crawling over the earth we 
turn our eyes backward, onward, upward into the dim 
horizon of infinite space, and stretching forth sup- 
pliant hands, learn to fear and reverence and trust. 
Well for us that we see the imperfection of all on 
*this narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas.' 
Well for us that we understand the sneer of Lucifer — 

* I deemed me passably successful, there, 
In Eden, once ; and everywhere, since then, 
Where'er man's heart has planned his Paradise. ' 

But I would maintain those guilty of heresy who 
are dissatisfied with their own age because it is their 
own age, who causelessly bemoan the present because 
it is not the past, who, hating the evils they know, 
praise those they know not, who believe that men 
were once happy and pure and wise, — but not now. 
* Would that my life had been,' says such a one, ' in 
the reign of good Queen Bess, in the consulship ot 
Plaucus, in the primeval days when " wild in woods 
the noble savage ran,"— then should I have joyed in 
the light and blessed my birth. But now the fates 
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are hard ; we toil and sicken in this iron age/ Do^s 
the satirist stultify himself by ridiculing this useless 
grumbling ? May not he who undertakes to rebuke 
the faults of his times be allowed to say a word 
against those who deny their merits ? 

Such complaints are as unreasonable as they are 
vain, singularly unreasonable in the mouths of us of 
the nineteenth century, by whom the lessons of 
history are beginning to be learned. What are these 
lessons if not, that while ages and nations are dis- 
tinguished for different virtues and vices, while the 
tide of progress leaves one shore for a space to swell 
on another, while at times the battle of humanity 
would seem to be wholly lost, yet mankind has been 
advancing in goodness and wisdom as well as in other 
less important matters. Shall we then who are 
richly dowered with all that makes even earthly life 
great and glorious, shall we long for the narrow mind 
and the dull eye of nomad savage or mediaeval bigot? 
Countless evils we have with us, doubtless. New- 
gates, Holywell Streets, and the like, festering sores in 
the midst of us — nay, for evidences of corruption we 
may at all times look in the haply more respectable 
locality of our own hearts — ^but because this is so, are 
we to fling away rashly the fruits of much labouring 
Time, and not rather thank God for the blessings 
which He has given us to enjoy.? Because we ; 
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unprofitable, and He is austere, is the age to hide its 
talent in a napkin and to sit down in despair, declar- 
ing itself unworthy and unblessed ? Yet this is what 
some would have us do. 

Rather be it ours to say of this our earth — 

"Tis better than it once was, and hath more 
Of mind and freedom than it ever had.' 

To those who will not admit this, we have nothing 
further to say. Facts prove to us that we are on 
the whole more prosperous, more healthy, wiser, 
more loving than our ancestors. It is impossible to 
argue with those who hold the opposite view, for they 
disclaim the authority of facts, and seek refuge in 
fancies! * Doubtless statistics prove that we live 
longer than the hardy yeomen of the sixteenth 
century,' they say. 'Doubtless education and self- 
respect are a hundred times more diffused through 
our land. Doubtless we are more tolerant and 
philanthropic, and have learned that the true spirit 
of Christianity is more concerned in visiting the 
fatherless and widows than in drawing up damna- 
tory clauses and burning the dissentients therefrom. 
Doubtless society shows a gratifying zeal for preach- 
ing the truths of the Gospel to heathen nations, and 
is less fiercely taken up in quarrelling about them at 
home. Doubtless public justice is such a power 
among us as the world has never yet seen, If you will 
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insist upon it, vice and dishonesty and cruelty shrink 
more readily into holes and corners, and lie hid from 
the eyes of men. All this may be good, though we 
doubt — but where, ah where ! is the freshness and 
simplicity and loyalty which were as the air breathed 
by the untutored men of old, and which we, their 
slavish descendants gasping in this dull thick fog of 
civilisation, may still read of in novels and poems ? 
Genius of Time, relent and take pity on us. Take 
from us our prosaic prosperity, our vain knowledge — 
away with these weighty baubles that are the chains 
as well as the ornaments of our life — release us from 
our false freedom — give us back Ignorance and 
Youth and Beauty' — and so forth. 

* The sun itself,' says a certain writer writing satiri- 
cally, 'the sun itself isn't the same sun that illuminated 
the darling middle-ages; but a twinkling end of a sun 
— a sun upon a save-all. And the moon — ^the moon 
that shone on Coeur-de-Lion's battle-axe— ha ! that 
was a moon. Now, our moon at the brightest, what 
is it } A dim, dull, counterfeit moon — a pewter 
shilling.' 

Here we have some hint of the point of separation 
between the hoping and the despairing students of his- 
tory ; here is the damning blot on our age. It is not 
favourable to fancy ; it is not a pretty age. For this 
crime it is to be arfaigned before the poetic mind 
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and condemned as a vagabond, outcast age, having 
no visible reason for existence among respectably 
romantic centuries. 

I have come at length to the text which stands at 
the head of this sermon, and may, up to this point, 
have seemed to be very little connected with it. My 
point is, that there never before has been such a news- 
paper as the Times, nor in any age have there existed 
so many and so useful charitable institutions like this 
one, the notice of which has been picked almost by 
chance out of a dozen such to be seen daily in the 
columns of this and other journals. The romantic ages 
have been productive of more or less beautiful senti- 
ment about the afflictions of mind, body and estate ; 
these hard, loveless, dull, degenerate days, deal more 
in organized and liberal and earnest efforts to comfort 
and succour them. To verify this statement is one 
way of considering the state of our present life ; the 
other is to say, with Christopher North, Mr. Southey, 
and their kindred spirits, that the advertisement sheet 
of a newspaper is the most prosaic and contemptible 
of reading, and to sigh for the good old foolish days 
when news was mainly rumour, history a fable, religion 
superstition, and thought a dream. 

It is easily seen that what is called the poetic mind 
has an instinctive dislike to the practical spirit of our 
age. It loves what is old and ornamental ; it hates and 
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despises what is new and useful. Its sympathies cling 
round the mouldy buttress, the century-stained arch ; 
they shrink from the brick factory and the polished 
steam-engine. Swords, plumes, and turrets delight it; 
spades, cotton-prints, and model lodging-houses dis- 
gust. Your Stuarts may be weak and deceitful and 
dissolute, but at least they have curly locks, high-bred 
graces of deportment, and time-honoured names, so 
they are to be romantic, pleasing figures in history ; 
while there is to be no other than a kind of perfunctory 
admiration for your far-seeing, strong-handed Crom- 
wells and Dutch Williams, who may have saved a 
nation from the twin-born curse of tyranny and an- 
archy, but whose noses are pimply or their manners 
boorish. A battlefield covered with dying men in 
armour is a more picturesque sight than the blood- 
stained hills where, at this moment, modern common- 
place brothers and sisters of mercy of all denominations 
are doing holy work in a prosaic manner. 

Looking at things in this light, we call the present 
vulgar and the past noble. We moan over the dis- 
honesty and hypocrisy of adulterating shopkeepers ; 
but as for the slaughtering, Jew-robbing knights of old, 
their souls are with the saints, we trust, on the smallest 
evidence. 

This, which we take pride in as our sense of the 
beautiful, is only a childish admiration of the pretty, 
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a worse than unprofitable admiration, insomuch as it 
hinders the progress of our education, our civilisation, 
what you please to call it, the forward movement by 
which only a nation or a world can truly live. The 
old ballad is true to human nature — 

* I care not for the Bible book, 
*T is too big to be true ; 
Oar blessed Lady's psalter 
Shall for my money go ; 
Such pretty prayers as there be, 
The Bible cannot show.' 

We too can find ourselves opposing reformations 
in the interests of prettiness. For example ; we are 
told again and again of the good we could do by ad- 
ministering our charities systematically and prudently 
through the means of suitable institutions ; but this 
unsentimental way of relieving distress is not so pretty 
in our eyes as a kind of unreflecting good-nature which 
loves to bestow promiscuous sixpences in person, and 
so nourishes a fruitful crop of idle scoundrelism. We 
judge of a thing, not by its usefulness, but its pretti- 
ness, and to justify ourselves, declare beauty and use- 
fulness eternally divorced I 

Thus it is that children judge. They are taken with 
the brightness and glitter of things ; it is ordained that 
to their careless hearts the earth and all its wondrous 
secrets shall be as a pageant of delight. But it is for 
men to grow up and learn that there is something far 
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higher in the world than outward show ; that flowers 
and dew-drops and sun-beams are not sent to please 
the eye alone ; that the meanest and the fairest things 
on earth are but working out an appointed share in the 
mighty labour of Time. Is it well then to sit down and 
sigh because the scents and hues and murmurs which 
delighted our childish days may have lost their relish ? 
Are we indeed left in dull cold darkness as the cen- 
turies close around us, or does not wisdom dawn on 
our minds, faintly and slowly it may be, but with an 
ever purer, more ethereal light ? 

If we look aright, not into the shows of things, but 
into the soul of them, we shall see plainly that this is 
not a dull, little, empty age, as the lovers of the past 
would have us think. True it is that at first sight it 
seems a somewhat level and monotonous age, wherein 
no towering figures at once arrest the eye and rouse 
the wonder of the beholder. For it appears to be a 
law of nature that as progress advances 

' The individnal withers, and the world grows more and more.' 

Such work is being done among us as the world has 
never yet witnessed, but where are our heroes ? Reli- 
gion never was so general, spiritual, free, high-minded, 
but where are our saints } Poetical culture is widely 
spread ; minor poets never wrote so well ; but another 
Shakespeare comes not. Philosophy is extensively read 

Q 
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and written ; the general tone of scientific writing is 
very high ; but the age can by no means light upon a 
philosophy that shall solve its own doubts. The ten- 
dency of culture seems to be levelling. But the level 
of the nineteenth century is that of the lofty table-land, 
not of the marshy plain. No little age, indeed, this 
of ours, but a gigantic age, in which heroes and sages 
of old would haply have been dwarfed. No dilettante 
age of fruitless bustling and bragging. Nor is the 
soul of truth and beauty further from us than of old, 
but nearer, how near, our mortal blindness forbids us 
to perceive — 

' Daily, wkh souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais dimb, and know it not' 

Strive as we may to put our whole life into a ledger, 
the glory and the fire and the whirlwind are ever 
around us, and if we see not because our eyes are 
dim, yet none the less we stand at the point of view 
where God has placed us. 

Yes! Weak we are and blind, but stronger and 
more clearly seeing than our fathers. It is nought 
but such weakness and blindness that causes us to 
look back on their deeds as more noble and lovely 
than ours, which yet are not ours but God*s. 

Mark how we deceive ourselves. We turn our eyes 
back beyond thirty centuries, and are moved by the 
spectacle of a round-eyed girl pouting at being torn 
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from the arms of the plunderer of her home and the 
slaughterer of her people, who himself is blustering in 
divine rage because his captive and mistress of a day 
is being taken from him by the selfish pride of a 
stronger tyrant. We are willing enough to look upon 
such scenes as poetical, to be lulled by the magic of 
epic song, to feel the warm breath of eastern climes, 
to rejoice in the stern glances of the warrior and the 
voluptuous charms of his paramour, to be thrilled by 
the clash of ruthless arms and the proud threats of 
angry kings. But can we not find more poetry — more 
of the truly beautiful — in such scenes as were enacted 
ten short years ago during the Indian Mutiny ? One 
day the actors in them were prosaic, commonplace 
men and women who jested, flirted, and talked scandal 
like other dull, imperfect beings of the nineteenth 
century. The next, when a troop of armed devils was 
howling around them,, we have read how the men 
kissed the tearful faces of their.wives and shot them 
dead to preserve them from dishonour, then clasped 
each other's hands and rushed forth to die sword in 
hand. These things, though the news of them flew to 
us over seas and continents, were done as it were at 
the doors of civilisation, and to your romantic rhymer 
they may shine in a certain halo of jungle and pagodas 
and turbans and other unfamiliar surroundings. But 
they would be as truly grand if they had been done 
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in the Black Country or the fens of Cambridgeshire. 
And we have only to look into our prosaic newspapers 
to read of daily instances of as noble courage shown 
forth in our midst with but little recording by any 
muse save the humble one of the penny-a-liner. We 
have only to go down into the dark places of our great 
cities to learn how Christian heroism is fighting to the 
death with devils a thousand times fouler and fiercer 
than those of Cawnpore. 

No great deeds to stir our slavish spirits ! Are the 
heroes of Lucknowand Alma less grand than Achilles 
and iEneas ? We do not often hear of warlike deeds 
done to gratify the selfish ambition of tyrants, or to 
make one free people the slaves of another enslaved 
to itself. But we have wars still on earth, wars just 
and unjust, wars not with men alone, but Titan wars 
with nature and gods — the false gods under whom we 
sigh for our Golden Age. No beauty among us, do 
you say, and no love of it ! Not to us, perhaps, the 
sensuous eye of the Greek for form and outline ; but 
what labours and privations do not men endure among 
us to spread abroad the knowledge of the beauty of 
godliness ! 

Still further to plead the cause of the age against 
itself, we must notice that we have the advantage of 
former nations in a keener perception of the beauty 
of external nature. The glimpse into these mysteries 
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for which centuries have struggled, has not diminished 
but increased our love and reverence for them. If 
we may judge from the tone in which ancient poets 
speak of scenery, the veriest Cockney of our tourist 
epoch may dare to despise most of them as prosaic. 
In this respect, it is their views that are compara- 
tively material and utilitarian ; it is reserved for our 
age to be moved by the meanest flower that blows, 
to * thoughts too deep for tears.' They sing the river 
bank but for its silent coolness, the grove but for its 
grateful shade ; far otherwise do we feast our eyes 
on the tint and form of mountains, the light and 
shade of valleys. To them winter brought thoughts 
of blazing logs, and autumn of rich orchards ; to us 
it is given to know the sad loveliness of sullen sun- 
sets and browning woods. And how different too the 
lessons which these things taught them. Never 
wholly silent, indeed, the speechless voices of earth 
and heaven, and never wholly deaf the ear of man. 
To them came 'glimpse of Proteus rising from the 
sea,* and tales of gods enthroned on misty mountain 
top ; but to us the stars and the ocean, nay, the very 
rocks and hedgerows, give grander, and holier visions 
of Life and Eternity. 

But even if peeping and botanizing had indeed 
made our eyes dull to objective beauty, we should at 
least be on a par with the ancients in that which is 
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the grandest theme of poetry. Not the shields of the 
Greeks, not the shores of Troy, were the subject of 
Homer's song, but the Wrath of Achilles. Still the 
human heart remains the same. Still friendship and 
hatred, generosity and avarice, courage and mean- 
ness, strive for mastery over our actions. Still our 
eyes are dim with sorrow, and our heads are bowed 
with shame. Still pride does his cursed work ; and 
selfishness stalks abroad as of yore. Still meek-eyed 
pity and gentle charity come down from heaven to 
earth, bringing the most real and blessed angel- 
visits. Still man is strong and woman tender ; still 
old age is calm and slow, and youth is warm and 
gay. Still moves among us the Queen of Passions, 
with her attendant train of griefs and joys — 

* Old and yet ever new and simple and beautiftd always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers.* 

As long as it is so— as long as heart and soul are 
something other than excellent machinery — as long 
as morning suns are bright and evening shades are 
solemn — as long as the stars of Fate and Hope shine 
over our life, so long will it be full of the beauty that 
poets are skilled to weave into song. 

This is no dull prosaic age then. There is in it 
no lack of material for the noblest poetry ; albeit 
the song of its singers may be weak. But why 
should this want of Homers and Shakespeares 
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plunge us into despair ? Does judgment grow other- 
wise than at the expense of imagination ; or is sing- 
ing not given to the heart of the child and doing to 
the soul of man ? The art of the singer and painter 
may come and go, but beauty is ever with us, divinely 
the same. It may be that we cannot lead pretty 
lives in the nineteenth century, but it is our own fault 
if our lives are not beautiful. 

It is not strange indeed that we should sigh for songs 
and laughter, for the thoughtless glee and the eager 
vigour of boyhood. Troubled and burdened by its 
blessings is this growing age of ours. Our weak- 
ness is ever with us in spite of our strength. Fearing 
and doubting we would nestle in the lap of Time, and 
Life seems a hard, cold stepmother stretching forth a 
stern hand and bidding us follow to ever new toils 
and fettersi We dare not disobey. Bright and warm 
appear the homes of Youth, but in them must be no 
rest for man, and it behoves him to gird up his loins 
and go forth bravely and hopefully into unknown 
space, dim for vastness, there to do his appointed 
work, not without faith and love. Helpless and 
friendless we seem, but the many voices of earth 
and heaven daily declare that it is not so. Onward 
let us press, and the light behind becomes darkness^ 
and the darkness before becomes light Not un-* 
believing should: we be because our eye§ are digu,. ^ 
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purer faith, a more trustful love, may be ours to whom 
it is granted to believe in the things not seen. 

Yes, we too, — we who look to the future, who call 
ourselves Liberals, though the liberalism we love is 
neither that of sneering Sadducees nor of howling 
mobs ; we who do not so often quote the wisdom of 
our ancestors, yet are not so ready to praise the folly 
of their descendants — some of us, if the truth must be 
told, have faults to find with our age. It seems a 
hobbledehoy age, and we sigh for a strength and a 
simplicity that are alike absent from us. There are 
many features of it which we would have otherwise ; 
we also are not free from childish regrets. We miss 
the sweet wild flowers that are crushed under our 
steam-ploughs, and the homely hamlets that give place 
to long rows of stucco villas. Through these we wan- 
der doubtingly, nay, sometimes sadly ; their primness 
and pretension disgust us. We are uncomfortable in 
our well-fitting broadcloth garments — surely the age 
would fain be too respectable. We cannot be alto- 
gether in harmony with it, — perhaps we hold aloof from 
it even in its most sacred moods. That expensive and 
loud-sounding church music awes us after a fashion, 
but these are not the simple songs that we lisped at 
our mother's knee. Call us not irreligious. Never do 
we behold the sun rising on the everlasting hills, or 
setting sweetly over green meadows and quiet home- 
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steads, but a spring of thankful devotion weUs up in 
our hearts ; yet we weary in the gimcrack temples 
where, with the best intentions, the reverend John 
Thomas whines prayer and praise through his nose. 
The knowledge of our times also oppresses us, albeit 
we are filled with dumb admiration. Do people really 
know so much as they profess, and we so con- 
scious of ignorance ? We stand puzzled in the babel 
market of sciences, and are fain to be content ' to know 
what others understand/ Ceaseless bustle, confused 
jabbering around us, many strange sights and sounds ; 
we find it hard to see and hear aright. Therefore we 
too are tempted to look back, even to the cities of the 
plain. Our hearts go nigh to fail us. But — ^wc trust 
in God. 

We strive to seek and to do His will, and trust that 
in His own good time He will give back to the care- 
worn world the simple heart of a child with the strength 
of an unknown manhood. 

Shall we not hope ? We look back on thousands of 
years and behold the face of the earth covered by an 
ever-changing mass of human insects struggling with 
each other for existence. Then the scene becomes less 
dim and confused ; we can see kings boasting and 
trembling; subjects shouting and groaning; nobles op- 
pressing and plotting ; men doing all kinds of vanity 
under the sun, that ever and still looks calmly and 
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grandly down upon us as in pitiless scorn of the 
changes and chances of this little world. Well may we 
turn away, heart-sick and doubting. But gazing more 
steadfastly we perceive that a certain law governs the 
disturbed elements of this chaos, that a certain end 
is being worked out in the wild turmoil of strife, that 
no blind fate rules the world, but a God, all-wise 
and all-powerful, who also will have all things come 
into obedience to His will. If this is so, we have 
but one question to ask of learning, of nature, of our 
hearts. Not, whether we shall not in due time de- 
part from this scene and our wisdom with us; not 
whether our ways and works may not chance to fade 
from the memory of our posterity ; not, whether it be 
possible that in a thousand years some New Zealand 
Gibbon may be sketching the ruins of our beloved 
constitutions, British or otherwise. Not such questions, 
to which the answer is noway hard, but simply this — 
Is the Ruler of the world indeed the Father of men ? 
And if we can come to know that in Him we live and 
move and have our being, shall we not say that all is 
well, yea, even though our rocks are removed, and 
though the mountains of earth are cast into the midst 
of the sea ? 

It may be that as individuals, as nations, we are 
in danger. It may be that halting even at the foot of 
Sinai, we look back over our desert journey, and in 
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the pride of our hearts forget the pillar of fire and 
cloud that has gone before ws, and give ourselves up 
to eat and drink, and fall down publicly before the 
Golden Calf, the fragments of which we have all 
along borne about us for secret worship ; or haply 
weld together broken idols of the old days of slavery, 
and proclaim, * These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
shall lead thee back into the land of Egypt !' But if 
for this we be visited and cast away from being a 
chosen people, let us not say that God has not 
hitherto been our guide, but reproach our foolish 
hearts, so prone to neglect His commandment to 
forget the things that are behind and to press for- 
ward towards the things that are before. And if our 
virtues should ran to seed, — let us not suppose that 
the seed can perish. 

Seeing that 'forward* must be the watchword of 
life, let us be up and doing, nor think that we have 
already attained, or that we cannot attain. All things 
are possible to us if we will only believe. 

It is given to mankind to work out its salvation ; 
let us not shrink from our appointed doom of toil. 
The glorious harvest is ours, and the tares are thick 
among it. Every weed that we can pluck out, every 
seed of good that we can sow, by so much the nearer 
is the coming for which all creation groaneth and 
travaileth, the glory and the beauty of which it 
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hath been promised that our eyes and not another's 
shall behold. Nor shall we be without reward now in 
this present life, for — 

* WeU I know 
That unto him that hopes, and him that woiks, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors.* 

Away then with foolish longings for the past, and 
groans over the present ! The Golden Age lies not 
behind, in the dreams of poets, but before, in the 
theories of political economists, in the schemes of 
philanthropists, in the Utopias of reformers, in the 
earthly labours of wise, brave men, whose hearts have 
been touched by the Spirit of heaven, in the promise 
of the Maker and Ruler of all. Let us not fear that 
we and our world shall be given over to our adver- 
sary the devil, but rather trust that every century 
he is being bound down by new chains, and will at 
length be cast into the bottomless pit. True, indeed, 
is the voice ever proclaiming around us 'Ichabod!' 
the glory is departed ; but no less from heaven the 
voice which cries 'Immanuel!* — God with us, now 
and for evermore. 
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the reach of all classes, cannot fail to be universally appreciated.' — 
Moifiing Star, 

* Hugh Miller's writings have long passed the period of criticism, 
and taken rank among standard works. From the times of the British 
Essayists and Oliver Goldsmith, no literary man has shown a great»^r 
mastery of the English language than the author of '' The Old Bed 
Sandstone." The size of the page and the letterpress are suitable for 
the library, while the price is a third less than the original edition.' — 
Daily Review, 

* The moderate price at which the series is now offered, however, 
will enable thousands of readers to acquire for thpmselves those volumes 
which they have hitherto only found accessible by means of the circu- 
lating library. From the pure, manly, and instructive character of his 
writings — whether social, moral, or scientific — and from the fascinating 
attractions of his style, we do not know any works better deserving of 
a vast circulation than those of Hugh Miller. The edition is clearly 
printed, and altogether well got up.' — Glasgow Herald. 

* This cheap re-issue by Mr. Nimmo will enable tens of thousands 
who have yet only heard of Hugh Miller soon to learn to appreciate 
and admire him.' — BelVs Messenger. 
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Four Volumes bound in Two, roxburgh style, crown 8vo, 

cloth, price 12s., 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF 

TYTLER'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

*Tbe most brilliant a^e of Scotland is fortnnate in bavinff fonnd a bistorian 
whose sound judfonent is accompanied by a iirracefiil liveliness of imai^ination. 
We venture to predict that this book will soon become, and long remain, tte 
standard History of Scotland.*— Quar<«r/y Review, 

Demy Svo, doth, price lOs. 6d^ 

JIMIESOU'S SCOTTISH DICTIOSART. 

Abridged from the Dictionary and Supplement (in 4 vols. 4to), by 
John Johnstone. An entirely ne^^ Edition, Bevised and Enlarged, 
by John Lonomuib, A.M., LL.D., formerly Lecturer in King's Col- 
lege and University, Aberdeen. 

COMPLETION OF THE COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 

WILSON'S 

TALES OF THE BORDERS. 

Edited by ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 

One of the Original Editors and Contributors. 

In announcing the completion of the Copyright Edition of the Bor- 
der Tales, the Publisher does not consider it necessary to say anything 
in recommendation of a work which has stood the test of a general com- 

gstition, and which has increased in public favour with its years, 
qually suited to all classes of readers, it has been received with delight 
in the school-room, the drawing-room, the parlour, and the village read- 
ing-room. Many of the Tales have been publicly read. The high tone 
of its morality renders it an admirable small library for young members 
of the family. 

The new Edition is comprised in Twenty-four Volumes, sewed in 
elegant wrapper, price Is. each. Each volume is complete in itself, 
forming an independent collection of stories. The work may also be 
had in Twelve Double Volumes, handsomely boimd in cloth, piiof 
ds. each, or in roxburgh, gilt top, for libraries, etc., price 48. each. 

Those who already possess the first twenty Volumes are reo(miiB«D' 
to complete their sets by purchasing the four New Volumes- ^^ ^ 
which contains a Steel Portrait of the Editcnr aiid prinohn* 
Alexander Leighton, with a copious Glossary. 
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FOFULAS WOBES BT ASOOTT B. HOPE. 



Just published, post 8to^ cloth extra, profusely illustrated, gilt edges^ 

price 6s., 

MY SCHOOLBOY FRIENDS: 

A Story of Whitminster Grammar Sohool. 

By the Author of *A Book about Dominies,' ^ Stories of School Life,' etc. 

. * Its fidelity to truth is the charm of the book ; but the individuals introduced 
are so admirably described, that an excellent moral may be deduced Ax)m the 
attributes of the iirell-disposed and the vicious. The volume will be read with 
interest by those who have arrived at full a^e, and with much mental profit by 
those who are in their non&ge.* — The Lincoln Mercury. 

' Mr. Hope has already vrritten several excellent stories of schoolboy life; but 
this story of '* Whitminster Grammar School " excels anything he has yet done.* 
—The North British MaU. 



Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d., 

A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 

BEDVO THB REFLECTIONS AND BECOLLECTIONS OF A MEMBER 

OF THE PROFESSION. 

*This is a manly, earnest book. The author describes in a series of essays the 
life and work of a schoolmaster; and as he has lived that life and done that work 
from deliberate choice, his story is worth heai-ing.' — The Spectator. 



Fourth Edition, crown 8to, cloth extra, price Ss. 6d., 

A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 

Bt ASGOTT B. hope. Author of * A Book about Dominies,' etc 

* This volume is ftill of knowledge, both useftil and entertaininfi:, in the truest 
sense of the words, and it is impossible to put it down without a feeling of per- 
sonal kindliness towards the author. If our readers think we have praised too 
much and criticised too little, we can only say there is something about the book 
which disarms one's critical faculty, and appeals to them to Judge for themselvea 
We should like to see it in the hands of every parent and schoolmaster in England.' 
— Saturday Review. 



Fourth Edition, just published, in crown 8vo, elegantly bound 
and illustrated, gilt edges, price 6s., 

STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

By ASCOTT R HOPE, Author of 
* A Book about Boys,' * A Book about Dominies,' etc. etc 

* A book more thoroughly adapted to boys cannot be found.*— 2%« Qlobe. 



POPULAE VOEKS BY ASOOTT B. miS^— continued. 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 

TEXTS FROM THE TIMES. 

By ASOOTT E. HOPE, 
Author of * A Book about Dominies,' * A Book about Boys,' etc. etc. 

* Mr. Hope is a very sensible man, and speaks what is well worth listening to 
for its good practical common-sense. We wish that some of our novelists would 
especially study his essay upon the '* Novels of the Period." His criticism on the 
literature of the subject is full of home truths. . . . Let us give, too, a word of 
praise to his essay *' On going to the Theatre." In the main, we thoroughly agree 
with him. ITe, at all events, shall not be suspected of any design of forbidding 
cakes and ale ; but we fully go with him in his criticism upon the utter stupidity 
and folly of our modem plays, and the wretched bad acting and the vulgarity of 
most of our actors and actresses. Mr. Hope's book deserves a place in every, lend- 
ing library both in town and country. It is especially distinguished by its healthy 
tone, and should be put into the hands of all young people.' — Westminster Review. 



Second Edition, crown 8to, elegantly bound, and profusely Illustrated 

by Ohables Green, price 3s. 6d, 

STORIES ABbUT BOYS. 

By ASOOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of * Stories of School Life,' * My Schoolboy Friends,* etc. etc. 

* A book for boys by Mr. Hope stands in no need of recommendation. His pre- 
vious tales have proved such favourites, that the simple announcement of his name 
is sufficient to ensure for his new volume a wide circulation among the host of 
youths who are let loose from school about Christmas-time. These stories are 
admirably suited, in their subject and style, to excite and attract all juvenile 
readers. They have the rare advantage of really good illustrations, and the style 
of binding is the prettiest and most artistic we have yet come across.' — The North 
British Daily Mail. 

*■ Boys will find he has prepared a tempting dish, into which they may dip again 
and again with interest and with profit. The volume is handsomely got up.* — The 
Scotsman. 



Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, price 5s., 

STORIES OF 
FRENCH SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bt ASOOTT E. HOPE, 

Author of * A Book about Dominies,' *■ Stories about Boys,' 

* My Schoolboy Friends,' etc. 



^ A marvel of cheapness and excellence^ even in this age qf cheap 

literatureJ' — Observer. 



NIMMO'S 

LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS, 

In large demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
bound, rozburgh style, gilt top, price 5s. each. 



SHAEESPEAEE'S COM- 
PLETE WOKKS. With 
a Biographical Sketch by 
Mart C. Clarke, a Copious 
Glossary, and numerous Il- 
lustrations. 

BUKNS'S COMPLETE 

POETICAL AND PROSE 
WORKS. With Life and 
Variorum Notes. Illustrated. 

m. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. 

BTKON'S "^POETICAL 

WORKS. Illustrated by 
eminent Artists. 

V. 

JOSEPHUS : The Whole 

Works of Flavius Josephus, 
the Jewish Historian. Trans- 
lated by Whiston. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated from the Arabic. 
An entirely New Edition. 

vn. 

SWIPT'S WORKS. Care- 

fully selected, with Life of the 
Author, and original and 
authentic Notes. 

vm. 

DEPOE'S WORKS. Care- 

fully selected from the most 
authentic sources; with Life 
of the Author. 



IX. 



SMOLLETT'S WORKS. 

Carefully selected from the 
most authentic sources ; with 
Life Qf the Author. 



CANTERBURY TALES 

AND FAERIE QUEEN, 
with other Poems of Chaucer 
and Sprnser. Edited for 
Popular Perusal, with current 
Illustrative and Explanatory 
Notes. 

XI. 

THE WORKS OP THE 

BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 
Carefully selected from the 
original editions, with copious 
Notes, Biographies, and a 
Historical introduction, etc. 
etc. Edited by J. S. Kbltie, 
Editor of * Defoe's Works,* 
etc. 

XII. 

THE SCOTTISH MIN- 

STREL : The Songs and 
S'>ng Writers of Scotland 
subsequent to Bums. With 
Biogmphies, etc, etc. By 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
LL.D. 

xin. 

MOORE ! THE POETICAL 

WORKS OF THOMAS 
MOORE. Illustrated by 
Eminent Artists. 
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Juft ready* 

ENTIRELY NEW BINDING, 

IN CLOTH EXTRA, GOLD AND COLOURS. 

ENTIRELY NEW BINDING, 
IN MOROCCO EXTRA, ILLXTMINATED, 

NIMMO'8 POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE POETS. 



In fcap. 8yo, printed on toned paper, elegantly bonnd in doth extra, gold and 
colours, price 8s. 6d. each; or in morocco antiqae, price 6s. 6d. each; or 
morocco extra, raised and illuminated, entirely new design, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Each Yolmne contains a Memoir, and is illustrated with a Portrait of the 
Author engraved on steel, and numerous full-page Illustrations on Wood, 
firom designs hy eminent Artists. 



Longfellow's Foetioal Works. 



n. 



Soott's Foetioal Works. 



m. 



Byron's Foetioal Works. 



IV. 



Moore's Foetioal Works. 



V. 



Wordsworth's Foetioal Works. 



VL 



Oowper's Foetioal Works. 



vn. 



Hilton's Foetioal Works. 

ynL 

Thomson's Foetioal Works. 



Goldsmith's Ohoioe Works. 
Fope's Foetioal WorkSi 

XL 

Bxims's Foetioal Works. 



zn. 

The Oasqnet of Gems. 

xm. 

The Book of Hnmorotis 
Foetry. 



Ballads: SoottisJi & English. 



X7. 



The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare. 2 vols. 



ZVI. 



The Arabian ZTights' Enter- 
tainments. 2 vols. 



myan's Pilgrim's FiEOgfen 
and Holy War. 



Idves of file B 

The Erpa 
Bmnp 
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NiMMO'S QUARTO <}1?T BOOKS. 



BmaU 4to, beantifnlly printed on superior paper, handsomely bound 
in doth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, prioe 78. 6d. each. 



ROSES AND HOLLY: 

a C^ifWBodk for aH tie Sear. 

With Original lUnstrations by eminent Artists. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES FROM TrfE POETS. 

With Choice Illustrations by the most eminent Artists. 

TTT. 

GEMS OF LITERATURE: 

ELEGANT, BABE, AND SUGGESTIVE. 
lUnstrated by distingpiished Artists. 

THE BOOK OF ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 

Profusely Illustrated by the most eminent Artists. 

THE GOLDEN GIFT: 

; A BOOK FOR THE TOUNG. 

Profusely Ulnstrated with Original Engravings on Wood by 

eminent Artist& 

EPISODES OF FICTION; 

OR, CHOICE STORIES FROM THE GREAT NOVELISTS. 
WLii^ 9Stoflrapfrtcal Sntrotructums ontf gLoUs, etc. 

Profusely Illustrated with Original Engravings by the most 

distinguished Artists. 
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NiMMO'S aMRTO <5iFT BOOHS, 

\CONTINUED} 
VII. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALUN POE. 

With Twenty-Eight Original IHnstrations by eminent ArtistSi 

and a New Memoir. | 

VIII. ; 

THE LITERARY BOUQUET: 

GATHERED FROM FAVOURITE AUTHORS: 
Profusely lUuBtrated by eminent Artists. Price 68. 

New series of Choice Boohs^ heautifidly printed on swperfne paper^ pro- 
fusely lUustrated with original Engravings by ^ first Artists, and 
elegantly hound in cloth and gold, large croum Svo, price 6s. each, enHtledf 

NIMMO'S SELECT LIBRARY. 



I. 

Almost Fanliless : A Story of the Present Day. By the 

Anthor of ' A Book for Goyemesses.' 

n. 

Before the Oonqnest; or, English Worthies in the Olden 

Time. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

m. 

Every-Day Objects; or, Fictnresqne Aspects of ZTatmal 

History. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

IV. 

My Schoolboy Friends ; A Story of Whitminster Grrammar 

School. By Ascorr B. Hops, Author of * A Book about Dominies,* 
* Stories of School Life,' etc. 

V. 

Drifted and Sifted: A Domestic Chronicle of the Seventeenth 

Century. 



NIMMO'8 FIVE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT BOOKS. 



Grown Svo, beantifully printed on superfine paper, profosely illastrated 

by eminent Artists, and richly bonnd in oloth and g^ld, and gilt 

edges, price 5s. each. 

I. 

Swcrd and Pen ; or, English Worthies in the Beign of 

Elizabeth. By Walteb Glinton. 

n. 

Horrie Seton ; or, Driven to Sea. By Mrs. George Oupples, 

Author of * Unexpected Pleasures,* etc. 

ni. 

The Oirole of the Tear ; or, Studies of Batnre and Fiotnres 

of the Seasons. By W. H. Davenfobt Adams. 

IV. 

The Wealth of Hature: Onr Food Supplies from fhe 

Vegetable Kingdom. By the Bey. John Montoomest, A.M. 

y. 

Stories of School Life. By Asoott B. Hope. 

yi. 
The Battle History of Scotland. Tales of'OhivalTy and 

Adventure. By Ghart.tw Alfred Maxwell. 

vn. 

The Sea Eings of Orkney. And other Historical Tales. 

By the same Author. 

vin. 

English and Scottish Ohivalry. Tales from Authentic 

Ghronicles and Histories. By the same Author. 

IX. 

The Wars of England and Scotland. Historical Tales of 

Bravery and Heroism. By the same Author. 

X. 

Stories of French School Life. By Ascott B. Hope. 
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NIMMO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS. 

A Series ofexceUent WorhSj profiudy lUuttrated vfkh original Engravings 
hy the first Artists^ choicely printed on superfine paper, and elegan^ 
hound in do^ andgold, andgiU edges, crown Bvo^price 3s, 6d, each. 

I. 

Bnpert Bocliester, the Banker's Son. A Tale. By Winifred 

Taylob, Anfhor of * Story of Two Lives,' etc 

IL 

The Story of Two Lives ; or, The Trials of Wealth and 

Poverty. By Winifbed Taylob, Author of * Bnpert Eochester,' 
etc. 

nL 

The Lost Father ; or, Cecilia's Tiinmph. A Story of our 

own Day. By Dabtl Holme. 

IV. 

Ohristian Osborne's Friends. By Mrs. Harriet Miller David- 

80N, Anther of 'Isobel Jardine*s History,* and Daughter of the 
late Hugh Miller. 

V. 

Tales of Old English Life ; or, Pictures of the Periods. Bv 

WnjJAM Francis Golxieb, LL.D., Author of * History of English 
Literature,* etc 

VL 

The Tonng Monntaineer; or, Frank Miller's Lot in Life. 

The Story of a Swiss Boy. By Dabtl Holme. 

vn. 

Mni^ Park's Life and Travels. With a Supplementary 

Chapter, detailing the results of recent Discovery in Africa. 

vm. 

The Spanish Liqnisition: Its Heroes and Martyrs. By 

Janet Gordon, Author of * Ghampions of the Beformation,* etc. 

iz. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Allegory. Selected from ' The Spectator.' 

z. 

Bei\jamin Franklin : A Biography. 



Wallace, the Hero of Scotland: A Biography. By James 

Fatebson. 



NIMMO'S UNIVERSAL GIFT BOOKS-co«ti»^ 

zn. 

Epoch Hen, and the Besnits of theii Idyes. By Samnel B eiL 



The Hiiror of Ohaiacter. Selected from the Writings of 

Oykrbubt, Eablb, and Buiueb. 



Hen of Histoiy. By Eminent Writers. 

Old- World Worthies ; or, Classical Biography. Selected from 

Flutabgh's Livxa. 

XVI. 

Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

XVII. 

The World's Way. Lays of Life and Labonr. 

xvm. 

The Lnprovement of the Hmd. By baac Watts. 



The Han of Business considered in Six Aspects. A Book 

for Young Men. 



Stories abont Bovs. By Ascott K Hope, Anther of ' Stories 

of School Life,^ ^My Schoolboy Friends,' etc. etc 



Violet Bivers ; or, Loyal to Dnty. A Tale for Girls. By 

Winifred Taylor, Anthor of * Story of Two Lives,' etc 

*«* This elegant and nsefol Series of Books has been specially 
prepared for School and Ck>lle^ Frizes: they are, however, equally 
suitable for General Presentation. In selecting the works for this 
Series, the aim of the Publisher has been to produce books of a nermar 
nent value, interesting in manner and instructive in matter — bools that 
youth will read eagerly and with profit, and which will be found equally 
attractive in after life. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, doth extra, price 8s. 6d., 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FIVE WEEKS, 

With Praters for Special Oooasionb, and a Table for Bbadoto 
THE Holt Scrifturbs tekouohout the Year. 

Bt WILLIAM WILSON, MrnisncR of Kifpebt. 
* This is an excellent compendium of family prayers. It will be 
found invaluable to parents and heads of families. The prayers are 
short, well expressed, and the book, as a whole, does the author great 
credit* — Perth Advertiser, 
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NIMMO'8 HALF-GROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Extra foolscap 8to, oloth elegant, gilt edges, Illustrated, 

priee 28. 6d. each. 



Memorable Wars of Scotland. 

BT 

Patrick Fraskb Tttlbb, F.R.S.E., 
Author of * History of Scotland,* etc. 

n. 

Seeing the World : 

A Young Sailor's own Story. 

Bt Ghaslbb Nobdhofp. 

m. 

The Martyr Missionary : 

Five Tears in China. 
Bt Bey. Ohaslbb P. Bush, M.A. 

IV. 

My Hew Home: 

A Woman's Diary. 

V. 

Home Heroines: 

Tales for Girls. 

Bt T, S. Arthur, 

Anthor of * Life's Crosses.* 



VL 

Lessons from Women's Lives. 

Bt Sarah J. Halb. 
vn. 

The SoseTille Family. 

Bt Mrs. A, S. Orr. 
vm. 

Leah. 

Bt Mr& a. S. Orb. 

IX. 

Ohampions of the Beformation. 

X. 

The History of Two 
Wanderers. 

XL 

Beattie's Poetical Works. 

xn. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 



NIMMO'S TWO SHILLING REWARD BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo, Slnstrated, elegantly^ bound in cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side^ gilt edges, price 2s. each. 



The Far Hcrth. 



n. 



The Tonng Men of the Bible. 

m. 

The Blade and the Ear: 

A Book for Tonng Men. 

IV. 

Monarchs of Ocean. 

V. 

Life's OroBseSy and How to 
Meet them. 



VI. 

A Father's Legacy to his 

Daughters; etc. 

vn. 

GhreatMenofEnropeanHistoryr 

vm. 

Monntam Patriots. 



Labours of Love: 

A Tale for the Tonng. 

X. 

MoBsdale: 

A Tale for the Tonng. 

XI. 

The Standard-Beajrer : 

I ATale of the Times of Constantine. 



NIMMO'8 EIGHTEENPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18inO| Illnstrated, doth extrS) gilt edges, price Is. Gd. eaofa. 



The Vioar of Wakefidd. 

Poems and Essays. 

Bt OiXVBB Gk>LI>8MIXH. 

n. 

iEsop's Fables. 

With Instractiye AppIicationB. 

Bt Db. Obojulll, 

m. 

Bunyan's Filgiim's Progress. 

IV. 

The Tonng Man-of-war's 
Man: 

A Boy's Voyage round the World. 

V. 

The TreasTuy of Anecdote : 

Moral and Beligions. 



VI. 



The Boy's Own Workshop. 

Br Jacob Abbott. 
vn. 

The Life and Adventnies of 
Bobinson Omsoe. 

vul 

The Elstory of Sandford 
and Merton. 



EYenings at Home ; 

Or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 

X. 

ITnexpected Heasnres. 

By Mbs. Gboboe OuppiiES, Author 
of * The Little Oaptah^' eta 



%* The above Series of elegant and useful books is specially pre- 
pared for the entertainment and instruction of young persons. 

NIMMO'8 SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foap. 8vo^ doth extra, gilt edges. Illustrated, price Is. 6d. each. 



Bible Blessin 



IffS. 



Bt BiEV. BiCHABD KKWrOBT. 

n. 

One Hour a Week. 
The Best Things. 

Bt Bev. BioHAitD Nbwtoit. 

IV. 

Grace Harvey and her 
Oonsins. 

V. 

Lessons from Bose Hill. 

▼I- 
Oreat and Good Women. 

Bt LtDIA H. SlGOUBllET. 

vn. 

At Home and Abroad. 



vm. 

The Emd Govemess. 



Christmas at the Beacon. 

X. 

The Sculptor of Brnges. 

Bt Mbs. W. G. Halu 

XL 

The Story of a Moss Bose. 

Bt Ghablbs Bbuob. 
xn. 

The Swedish Singer. 

Bt Mbs. W. G. Hall. 
xnL 

My BeantiM Home. 

Bt Ohables Bbuoe. 

XIV. 

Alfred and his Mother. 

Bt Kathebine K Mat. 
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IT I 3i^ 2^ O'S 

Foolscap 8vo, Goloured Frontispiece, handsomely bonnd in doth, 

Illuminated, price Is. each. 



Fonr Little People and their 

Friends. 

n. 

Elizabeth; or, The Exiles of 

Siberia. 

Paul and Virginia. 

IV. 

Little Threads. 

V. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

VL 

Barton Todd. 



vn.' 

The Perils of Greatness. 

vm. 

Little Orowns, and How to 

Win Them. 

EC 

Great Eiches. 

X. 

The Bight Way, and the 

Contrast. 

The Daisy's First Winter. 

xn. 

The Man of the Mountain. 



NEW VOLUMES. 



xrn. 

Better than Eubies. Stories 

for the Young, Illustrative of 
Familiar Proverbs. With 62 
Illustrations. 

XIV.- 

Ezperience Teaches, and 

other Stories for the Tonug, 
Illustrative of Familiar Pro- 
verbs. With 39 Illustrations. 

XV. 

The Happy Eecovery, and 

other Stories for the Young. 
With 26 Illustrations. 

XVI. 

Gratitude and Probity, and 

other Stories for the Young. 
With 21 Illustrations. 

XVII. 

The Two Brothers, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
13 Illustrations. 

XVIII. 

The Young Orator, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
9 Illustrations. 



XIX. 

Simple Stories, to Amuse 

and Instruct Young Beaders. 
With Illustrations. 

XX. 

The Three Friends, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

XXI. 

Sybil's Sacrifice, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
12 Illustrations. 

XXII. 

The Old Shepherd, and other 

stories for the Young. With 
Uluetrations. 

xxTH. 

The Young Officer, and other 

Stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 

xxrv. 

The False Heir, and other 

stories for the Young. With 
Illustrations. 



NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy ISmo, with lUugtratwns, elegantly hound in cloth. 

This Series of Books will be found unequalled for genuine 
interest and value, and it is believed they will be eagerlj 
welcomed by thoughtful children of both sexes. Parents maj 
rest assured that each Volume teaches some noble lesson, or 
enforces some valuable truth. 

I. 
In the Brave Days of Old ; or, the Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boyg and GirlB. 

II. 

The Lost Bnby. By the Author of < The Basket of Flowers/ 

etc. 

ni. 

Leslie Boss ; or, Fond of a Lark. By Oharles Bruce. 

rv. 

My First and Last Voyage. By Beiyamin Olarke. 

V. 

Little E^tie s A Fairy Story. By Oharles Bruce. 



VI. 

Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Young. By Oharles 

Stuabt. 

VII. 

The Toll-Eeepers. And other Stories for the Toung. By 

Benjamin Olabeb. 

vm. 

Dick Barford : A Boy who would go down Hill. By Oharles 
Bruoe. 

IX. 

Joan of Arc | or, The Stozy of a Noble Life. Written for - 

Girls. 

z. 

Helen Siddal : A Stozy for Ohildren. By Ellen Palmer. 

XL 

Mat and Sofie i A Stozy for Boys and Girls. 

xu. 

Peace and War. By the Author of 'The Basket of Flowers,' 

eto. 
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NIMMO'S SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Demy 18mo, Illiistrated, handsomely bound in doth, price 6d. each. 

I. Pearls for Little People. 



2. Great Lessons for Little 

People. 

3. Beason in Shyme ; A 

Poetry Book for the Young. 

4. iEsop's Little Fable Book. 

5. Grapes from the Great 

Vine. 

6. The Pot of Gold. 



7. Story Pictures from the 

Bible. 

8. The Tables of Stone: 

Illustrations of the Oom- 
mandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 

10. Stories abont oni Dogs. 

By Harriet Beeoher Stowe. 

11. The Bed-Winged Ch)ose. 
IT. The Hermit of the Hills. 



NEW VOLUMES. 



13. Effie's OhristmaSy and 

other Stories. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

14. A Visit to Grandmother, 

and other Stories for the 
Young. 

15. Bible Stories for Yonng 

People. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

16. The Little Woodman and 

his Dog Caesar. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 

17. Among the Monntams : 

Tales for the Young. By 
Adelaide Austen. 

18. Little Gkms for Little 

Beaders. 



19. Do your Dnty, come what 

will, and other Stories for 
the Young. 

20. Noble Joe: A Tale for 

Ohildren. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

21. Lncy Yemon, and other 

stories for the Young. 

22. Aneodotes of Fayonrite 

Animals told for Children. 
By Adelaide Austen. 

23. Little Henry and his 

Bearer. By Mrs. Subrwood. 

24. The Holidays at Wilton, 

and other Stories. By Ade- 
laide Austen. 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The aboye Series of Books is also kept in Paper Ooyers, elegantly 
printed in Colours, jHrice 4d. eaoh. 

\* The dlrtinctire features of the New Series of Sixpemiy and One Shilling 
JayenUe Books are : The Subjects of each Volmne have been selected with a due 
regaffdto Instroction and Entertainment; they are well printed on fine paper; 
they are ninstrated with Coloored Fnmtiq^ieces and beaotifol Engrayings; and 
they are elegantly boond. 
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Now Iflsned, in Elegant New Binding, Cloth and Gold, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 

Popular Works by the Author of ' Heaven our Home.' 

Aggregate sale of the following popular works, 160,000 copies. 

L 

Crown Svo^ doUi antique, One Hundred and TfUrd ITiotuandf 

price 3s. 6d., 

HEAVEN OUR HOME. 



A Cheap Edition of * Heaven onr Home,* 
In crown 8vo, cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

II. 
Grown 8vo, cloth antique, TtDetUy-ninih Thousand^ price 8s. 6d., 

MEET FOR HEAVEN. 



A Cheap Edition of * Meet for Heaven,' 
In crown 8yo, cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

III. 

* 

Grown 8vo, cloth antique, Twenty-first Thousand^ price 88. 6d., 

LIFE IN HEAVEN. 

Thebe, Faith is changed into Sight, and Hope s passed dtto 

BUSSFUL FBUmON. 



A Cheap Edition of « Life in Heaven,* 
In crown 8vo, cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 

IV. 
Grown 8vo, cloth antique. Seventh Thousand^ price 86. 6d., 

CHRIST'S TRANSFIGURATION; 

Or, Tabob*s Teachings. 



A Cheap Edition of * Christ's Transfiguration,' 
In crown 8vo, cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also published. 



Hooks pnblxs^tb bg ]filiUiam |p. ^bama. 
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NIMMO'8 POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 



Foolscap 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, antique, 

price 2s. 6d., 

I. 

CHRISTIAN COMFORT. 

By the Author op * EMBLEMS OF JESUS.' 

n. 
By the same Author, uniform in style and price, 

LIGHT ON THE GRAVE. 

ni. 
Uniform in style and price, 

GLIMPSES OF THE CELESTIAL CITY, 

AND GUIDE TO THE INHERITANCE. 



NIMMO'S POPULAR RELIGIOUS GIFT BOOKS. 



18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound In doth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price Is. 6d. each. 



I. 
Across the Hiver: Twelve 
Views of Heaven. By Norman 
Maclbod, D.D. ; R. W. Hamil- 
ton, D.D. ; Robert S. Gand- 
LisH, D.D.; James Hamilton, 
D.D. ; eta etc. etc. 

n. 

Emblems of Jesus ; or, Illus- 
trations of Emmanuers Charac- 
ter and Work. 

in. 
Life Thoughts of Eminent 
Christians. 

IV. 

Comfort for the Desponding. 

V. 

The Chastening of Love. By 
JotiEPH Parker, D.D., Man- 
chester. 

VL 

The Cedar Christian. By the 
Rev. Theodore L. Cutler. 



vn. 
Consolation for Christian 
Mothers Bereaved of Little 
Cliildren. 

vm. 
The Orphan; or, Words of 
Comfort for the Fatherless and 
'Motherless. 

IX. 

Gladdening Streams ; or, The 
Waters of the Sanctuary. 

X. 

Spirit of the Old Divines. 

XL 

ChoiceGleaningsfrom Sacred 
Writers. 

xn. 

Direction in Prayer. By 
Peter Grant, D.D., Author 
of * Emblems of Jesus,' etc 
xm. 

Scripture Ima.gery. By Peter 
Grant, D.D., Author of * Em- 
blems of Jesus,' etc 



NIMMO'S 

HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Foolscap 8yo, uniformly bound in doth limp. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 



L 
THE EARTH'S CRUST. 

A Handy Outline of Geology. With nmnerons Ulnstrations. Third 
Edition. By David Page, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.G.S., Author of 
* Text-Books of G^logy and Physical Geography,' etc 

n. 
POULTRY AS A MEAT SUPPLY: 

Being Hints to Henwiyes how to Bear and Manage Poultry Economi- 
cally and Profitably. Fourth Edition. By ,the Author of * The 
Fomtry £alendar.' 

HL 

HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 

ENGINEER: 

Being Hints to Youths intending to adopt the Profession. Third 
Edition. By Bebnabd Btuabt, Engineer. 

RATIONAL COOKERY: 

Oookery made Practical and Economical, in oonnectioii with the 
Ghemistry of Food. Fifth Edition. By Habtelaw Bsm. 

V. 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 

Plain and Brief Directions for the Treatment requisite before Advice 
can be obtained. Second Edition. By Offlet Bohun Bhobe, 
Doctor of Medicine of the University of EcUnburgh, etc. etc. etc 

VL 

DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 

Hints on the Training and Treatment of GhOdren and Servants. 
By Mbs. Ghablbs Doio. 

VIL 

FREE-HAND DRAWING: 

A Guide to Ornamental, Figure, and Landscape Drawing. Bjr an 
Abt Student, Autiior of * Ornamental and Fig^ure Drawing.' 
Profusely Illustrated. 

VIIL 

THE METALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION: 

Iron, steel, Bessemer Metal, etc etc By Francis Hebbebt Jotnsozt. 
Illustrated. 

Other Volumes in Preparation, 



NIMMO'8 INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 

ANECDOTE BOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo^ elegantly printed on superfine paper, bound in boards, 
and printed in colours, price Is. each. 

1. BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

GuBious Fagib Ain> Oharagteribtio Seetohbb. 

2. LAW AND LAWYERS. 

GuBious Faoib Ain> Oharaotebistio Sketohbs. 

3. ART AND ARTISTS. 

OuBious Facts Ain> Chabaoibristio Sketches. 

4. INVENTION AND DISCOVERY. 

GuBious Facts Ain> Chabacteristio Sketches. 



5. OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

OuBions Facts and Illustbahvb Sketches. 

6. CLERGYMEN AND DOCTORS. 

CuBions Facts Ain> Ghabactebistic Sketches. 

» 

NIMMO'S POCKET TREASURIES. 

Miniatnre 4to, choicely printed on the finest toned paper, and beauti- 
fully bound in a new style, cloth, price Is. each. The Complete 
Set in an elegant Box, price 7s. 6d. 



I. 

A Treasury of Table 
Talk. 

n. 

Epigrams 
and Literary Follies. 

A Treasury of Poetic 
Gems. 



IV. 

The Table Talk 

of Samuel Johnson. 

LL.D. 

V. 

Gleanings 

from the Comedies of 

Shakespeare. 

VI. 

Beauties of the 
British Dramatists. 



* A charming little Series, well edited and printed. More thoroughly readable 
little books it wonld be hard to find ; there is no padding in them, all is epigram, 
point, poetry, or sound common sense.*— -PublWiert* Circular. 
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Just ready, in fcap. 4to, fancy boards, price 3s. 6d., or cloth extra, 

gilt edgtis, 6s., 

THE CE1^TENAI\^Y GAI^LAND? 

Being Pictorial Illustrations of the 

NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
In their Order of Publication. 

By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and other Artists op Eminence. 

WBi'ii^i ^estrtptians, ^tvmx, tk, 

%* This Work is beautlfiUly printed and elegantly bound, forming a most 
nniqae and valuable soavi-nir of the great Novelist. It is published at a remark- 
ably low price, so as to bring it within the reach of the general public, and is 
dedicated, by permission, to His Gbacb thb Dqkb of BoccLBacH, President of 
the Celebration. 

Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 

A CEUTFII.T OF SCOTTISH LUE : 

Memorials and Becollections of Historical and Bemarkablb 

Persons. 

^tt^ lllustratioms of (S^aleboman Humour. 

BttheBev. CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., 
Historiographer to the Historical Society of Great Britain. 

Grown 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 68., 

THE IfATIOUAL MELODIST : 

Two Hundred Standard Songs, with Symphonies and . Aocom- 

PANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Edited by J. 0. Kieser. 

•ij* This Volume consists of a Collection of the most popular 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American Songs, and is at once the cheapest 
and best published. 

In foolscap 8yo, elegantly bound in cloth and gold, price 2s. 6d., 

THB 

POETICAL WORKS OP ED&AR ALLAH POE. 

With Illustrations bt Eminent Artists. 
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